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American Christianity is remarkably homogeneous. The 
churches have so grown to represent a common type that what is 
true regarding any Protestant communion in the United States is 
measurably true of all. The same tendencies are everywhere at 
work. No body of American Christians which claims the adhesion 
of any considerable portion of our population is unaffected by the 
spirit of our national intellectual, political, and economic life. 
The general diffusion of popular intelligence, the steady trend 
toward democracy, and the growing significance of questions of 
social justice have influenced the life and outlook of all our churches 
and have produced changes in emphasis that, though difficult to 
estimate on any statistical scale, are abundantly evident. None 
of the American Protestant churches stand where they did a 
generation ago. All are striving to adapt their methods to the 
needs of the altered age in which we live. 

While much that could be said of any denomination is therefore 
true of all, the group known as the Congregational churches has a 
historic unity and a present corporate life that makes a special 
consideration of existing conditions ‘and tendencies not unfitting, 
and constitutes the subject of this review. 

A generation ago the Congregational churches were in contro- 
versy regarding the acceptance of the more conservative results of 
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biblical criticism and of the view of the universe which had been 
brought about by modern science. Leaders were sharply divided. 
Controversies involved the continued occupancy of their chairs by 
professors in Andover Theological Seminary and the conditions of 
appointment to service by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. The questions were then purely doctrinal, 
and the cleft between the “conservatives” and “progressives” 
threatened a division of the Congregational churches into separate 
bodies. Had the Congregational denomination been more cen- 
trally organized, with a single universally recognized creedal stand- 
ard, such would have probably been the outcome. Fortunately 
more fraternal feelings prevailed. With the decision of 1893, that 
the standards of doctrinal acceptability for missionary service 
should be those of admission to the Congregational ministry at 
home, the door was opened to the recognition of the newer views, 
since the determination of ministerial fitness rests in the Congre- 
gational churches, with a special advisory council composed of 
ministerial and lay representatives of churches, largely of the 
vicinage. This decision, which ended the controversy, was not so 
much a defeat of the “conservatives” as an attainment of recogni- 
tion by the “progressives.”” Both attitudes were to exist side by 
side in mutual tolerance. A broadly interpreted evangelicalism 
was to be characteristic of the Congregational ministry. The 
results thus foreshadowed have been abundantly achieved in the 
years that followed. No doctrinal controversy since that time 
has divided Congregational allegiance. There are considerable 
diversities of interpretation in the Congregational churches, but 
the freedom then attained has been permanent. Such diver- 
‘ gencies as exist are maintained in a spirit of fraternal good will. 
Any observer who remembers the older time and has been in recent 
attendance on the great representative gatherings of Congrega- 
tionalism must have been impressed by the total absence of acri- 
monious doctrinal debate. 

Naturally the progress of time has brought a younger leadership 
to the front in the Congregational churches and with it an increasing 
sympathy with more modern views of the Bible and of Christian 
truth. Few of those who were active in the discussions of a genera- 
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tion ago are now leaders in the life of the churches. Most of them 
are now no longer of the living. In their place has arisen a younger 
ministry, no less consecrated and self-sacrificing, but with some- 
what unlike interests. A somewhat extensive listening to sermons 
enables the writer to affirm that the doctrinal exposition, once 
common, has become relatively rare. The newer ministry is not 
prevailingly a race of theologians. It is interested primarily in the 
practical application of the gospel. It is far also from being a 
generation of preachers of morality. To those in the Congrega- 
tional pulpits of the present day, as to those who stood in the desk 
in earlier times, the Christian life is a divinely wrought change, 
effected and maintained by the power of the living God; but 
Congregationalists nowadays are more interested in its results than 
in the intellectual explanation of its processes. There is at present 
no Edwards nor Taylor nor Park in the Congregational pulpits or 
seminaries, nor is there promise that there will soon be. No 
great theological ‘‘system,” as once, now claims the allegiance of 
large portions of the Congregational ministry. 

Closely connected with this altered emphasis in teaching there 
has come about a somewhat altered attitude of the ministry 
toward its profession. The ministry of the Congregational 
churches of today is less ecclesiastical than that of an earlier time. 
It is less conscious of the claims and dignity of office and more of 
its influences as that of Christian men among men. There is in 
the Congregational ministry an almost complete absence of any 
sacerdotal feeling, or of separation, save in leadership, from the 
laity. Its message must come with the authority of reasonable- 
ness, enforced by sincerity and consecration of life rather than by 
weight of office. 

These tendencies have been strengthened by the experiences of 
the Great War. Undoubtedly a good deal of theoretical pacificism 
existed among a minority of the Congregational ministry and 
found occasional utterance during the early months of that struggle; 
but it was generally consumed by the hot fire of patriotism once the 
United States had taken its share in the conflict. Once in the war, 
those of the Congregational ministry whose youth permitted 
sought an active share in the work of chaplaincies, of the Red 
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Cross, of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and of other 
religious and welfare agencies at home and across the seas in great 
numbers. No religious body in America has a more creditable 
record in this respect. This service has brought many of our 
younger ministry into more intimate contact with the needs of 
widely representative average American life than they could have 
had in the normal service of our churches. They have seen 
American manhood in its raw, formative stage, and have been 
called upon to do their utmost to mold it for God and for righteous- 
ness. They have been impressed with the simplicity of the gospel 
message which shall appeal to the average of American young 
manhood, the value of the rougher and more masculine virtues, 
and the contagious influence of Christian example, and they have 
brought home with them the desire to apply some of these lessons 
in their home communities. It is far too soon to estimate the 
effect of this novel contact upon the life of the Congregational 
churches; but there can be no doubt that many of the younger 
ministry have caught a vision of a wider and more efficient service. 
If their work may be less intense in building up a small group of 
saints it may be more wide-reaching in building Christian men. 

As in other American religious bodies, the presentation of the 
gospel message has tended toward simplicity and directness. 
Great preachers, who speak to the hearts and consciences of many, 
are as highly valued as ever, and the Congregational churches are 
blessed with as many as in any earlier age; but great sermons are 
less esteemed. The elaborately wrought written discourse, 
delivered with carefully balanced elocutionary effort, admired by 
a previous generation, is esteemed artificial by those who sit in 
the pews today. Few ministers now read their sermons. The 
type of preaching represented by the younger Congregational min- 
istry is simple, direct, often almost conversational; but this 
change is nothing peculiar to the Congregational churches. At 
the same time, while Congregational preaching, like American 
preaching in general, far more seldom takes the form of biblical 
exposition than in Scotland or in Nonconformist England, the 
expository sermon is much more frequent than it once was. The 
essay type of discourse is distinctly on the decline. The presenta- 
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tion of Bible thought has increased as the discussion of theological 
doctrine has waned. 

Yet all preaching must have behind it a background of doctrinal 
conviction, as any fleshly body must have a bony structure for its 
support. If the exhibition of the osseous articulation of this frame- 
work is less frequently the subject of discourse than was once the 
case, its existence is none the less real. The great evangelical 
doctrines stand firm today in the Congregational churches as in 
the past. Congregationalism is profoundly convinced of the 
awful reality of human sinfulness and of the impossibility of the 
renewal of human nature except by the grace of God. It knows 
too much of the weakness and inefficiency of unaided humanity, it 
has seen too much of the seamy side of life, to have faith in salva- 
tion by character. Yet character, renewed, unselfish, and Chris- 
tian, is the goal which by God’s renewing grace may be attained; 
and Congregationalism generally holds that belief or emotion with- 
out appropriate fruitage in character is of relatively slight value. 
Yet so confident are Congregationalists that right relations with 
God, however attained, are of the essence of the Christian life, 
that the Congregational churches have not opposed, but have 
heartily co-operated with the efforts of well-known evangelists 
whose doctrinal emphases and methods are not those of the Con- 
gregational churches generally. 

The Congregational churches believe that God, in the regenera- 
tion of men, works when and how he will. They are therefore not 
sacramental in the sense of regarding the sacraments as the exclu- 
sive channels of divine grace, though to them the Christian life, 
once formed, is nourished by the sacraments. They believe that 
divine renewal may be, and often is, an instantaneous and radical 
change, and they therefore feel that direct appeal for reconciliation 
with God and acceptance of Christ has a normal and legitimate 
place in Christian effort; but they do not deem it the exclusive 
means of increasing the subjects of the Kingdom of God. Hence 
the Congregational churches while often adopting the methods of 
the revival are not prevailingly revivalist. 

They hold, with Horace Bushnell, that, in case at least of those 
of Christian parentage and environment, Christian nurture is the 
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normal avenue of entrance into the Christian life. Hence they lay 
increasing stress on what is coming somewhat widely to be known 
as the church school—the old Sunday school in more efficient 
pedagogical form. Religious education is regarded as of constantly 
increasing importance in our churches, and that not merely as a 
door of entrance into the Christian life but as a prime means of 
the development of that life when immature. The minister is 
becoming rare who does not regard the church school as a field 
demanding an effort fairly proportionate to that which he devotes 
to the pulpit. At the same time it cannot be denied that the 
increased pedagogical efficiency which emphasis on improved 
methods of religious education has wrought has brought its special 
problems. Many excellent men and women, who once would 
gladly have taken upon themselves Sunday-school instruction as a 
Christian duty, and whose Christlikeness of example would have 
largely offset faultiness of training or of method, hesitate to assume 
the burden in the face of increased demands of teaching efficiency. 
This is probably a passing phase, which improved church schools 
will alter by training teachers from those who are at present pupils. 

Modern Congregationalism yields to no past generation in its 
loyalty to Christ as its Lord and Master. To Congregationalists 
generally he is the revelation of the character of God in terms of a 
human life, the way to the Father, the bearer of the divine authority 
over men, and the pattern and example of what redeemed humanity 
may be. While confidently convinced of his divinity, modern 
Congregationalists largely regard the historic doctrine of the Trinity 
as a scholastic effort to explain the great mystery of Christ’s 
person and life, and while in no sense denying the value of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as the best philosophic interpretation of 
that mystery, holding themselves to be truly Trinitarians, they 
feel that the reality is too vital and deep to be compassed in any 
formula, however intellectually able. Similarly, regarding the Holy 
Spirit, they are convinced of the reality and omnipresence of his 
working—all true Christian life bears witness to that—but whether 
he is so distinguishable from the Father and from Christ as to be 
adequately designated as a “person,” they prefer to leave in the 
field of metaphysical interpretation. With Augustine they feel 
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that language is inadequate to express the mystery of the divine 
existence, yet that the term “person” is the best yet employed. 
The great thing is that coming into contact with Christ and the 
Holy Spirit the soul comes into contact, not with what some 
prophet or religious genius has thought about God, but with God 
himself. 

Modern Congregationalism holds strongly to the significance 
of the death of Christ. It believes with intensity of conviction 
“that Christ died for our sins.” That death, also, set forth God’s 
outreaching love for men as nothing less could. Christ’s cross 
draws all men unto him. But modern Congregationalism is less 
sure than was an older generation that its understanding of the 
exact process of salvation is complete or exhaustive. It has no 
theory of the atonement that has such sway as once, for instance, 
the governmental theory advocated by Professor Park had. The 
doctrine of vicarious atonement still has large following in these 
churches. The interpretation of moral influence advocated by 
Horace Bushnell has a larger hold; but very many prefer to 
emphasize the importance of the death of Christ for the individual 
Christian life without attempting to catalogue or define exactly 
the benefits that flow therefrom. 

The most important difference between the message of modern 
Congregationalism and that of an earlier time is one not so much 
of content as of emphasis. It believes as intensely as did the older 
generation in the commandment: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart’’; but it regards as equally important the 
second, which is “like unto it”: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Modern Congregationalism feels strongly the social 
significance of the gospel. Salvation is necessarily individual, but 
it is not primarily for the sake of the individual. The reign of 
God isa kingdom. His will is to be done on earth as it is in heaven 
generally and not by a few individuals. The gospel implies a 
regenerated human society in which justice shall reign between 
man and man, and in which the welfare of all shall be the goal of 
endeavor. Modern Congregationalism has therefore much sym- 
pathy with movements which aim for human betterment. Its 
younger ministry have cordially co-operated with efforts to secure 
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larger rewards, better hours, and more healthful conditions of 
labor. They have felt that labor and capital alike have rights, 
while those of the great public must not be neglected. But modern 
Congregationalism feels that existing movements, whether in the 
interest of capital or of labor, if motived primarily by selfishness, 
are wrong in method, and that the Christlike attitude, and there- 
fore the only right attitude, is that of service and the true spirit 
is that of mutual helpfulness. 

This spirit of social service has rendered the Congregational 
churches sympathetic with reform movements, such as that to 
secure national prohibition and that to obtain a better understanding 
and juster relations between the various races represented in 
American citizenship, notably between the white and colored 
people of the United States. 

“Christlike,” “social,” and “sacrificial” are three conceptions 
about which much of recent Congregational preaching centers. 
Such an emphasis on the regenerative power of the gospel as 
applied to the social, no less than to the individual, life renders 
the present Congregational outlook this-worldly to a degree not 
characteristic of the not distant past. The hope of personal 
immortality burns as brightly in most hearts as ever. Men strive 
to live “‘after the power of an endless life.” The Great War 
with its sacrifices of youthful promise has brought to the Congre- 
gational churches, as to all churches, a quickened appreciation of 
the significance of a life beyond. But of the occupations and con- 
ditions of that life it is fair to say that the average Congrega- 
tionalist of today has a less definite conception than his predecessor. 
It is enough for the man of the present to hold with Baxter: 

My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim, 

But ’tis enough that Christ knows all 
And I shall be with Him. 


As a result sermons on heaven are heard more rarely in Congrega- 
tional pulpits than once they were, while sermons on the fate of the 
wicked have become rare indeed. It would be too much to affirm 
that hope that the divine mercy may ultimately reach all souls has 
displaced the older conviction of the eternal suffering of the impeni- 
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tent dead, but such a hope is unquestionably widespread in Con- 
gregational churches, and the torments of the damned are certainly 
very seldom the theme of pulpit consideration. 

While, as in all Protestant churches, the degree in which the 
results of modern investigation of the Bible have been accepted by 
individuals is very unequal, it is to be said that among the ministry 
of the Congregational churches the more conservative conclusions 
of biblical scholarship have large following. The Bible is no less 
significant than it was.to an earlier generation, though the con- 
ception of the process by which it has come to us is less mechanical. 
A large proportion of Congregational ministers would say that the 
Bible contains rather than is the word of God, and that the inspira- 
tion was in the men who wrote, rather than in any immediate 
supernatural dictation. That guidance certainly was not a pre- 
ventive of occasional errors in history, it did not guarantee inerrancy 
in geology, it did not prevent the inclusion of much that represents 
a lower stage of spiritual insight, or the expression of hopes that 
time has certainly not fulfilled within the period anticipated by 
those who wrote. But when all these results of criticism are 
admitted what can be put in comparison with the Bible? It is to 
present Congregationalists, as to their fathers, the Book of Life, 
wherein are revealed the nature and the providence of God, the 
duty and the destiny of man, and above all the life, teachings, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The Congregational churches have witnessed, during the past 
few years, a remarkable growth of organic consciousness. All 
Congregational thought regarding polity has always centered 
about the two conceptions of autonomy and fellowship. In Con- 
gregational thinking each local church is a self-governing democ- 
racy electing its own officers, administering its own discipline, 
defining its term of membership, and stating its faith in words of 
its own choosing, subject to the important provision that all shall 
be illustrative of New Testament principles. That autonomy was 
never more complete than at present. But autonomy has always 
had as its correlate the principle of fellowship. The founders of 
American Congregationalism rejected the name “Independent,” 
and their successors on this side of the Atlantic have never favored 
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it. The favorite illustration employed by early Congregationalism 
to exhibit the relation of the churches one to another was that of 
brothers and sisters in a family. That figure still well illuminates 
the conception. As brothers and sisters in a human household are 
not under the dominion of any save the head of the family, so the 
churches which form the spiritual family of Christ own no lordship 
but his. Yet they owe to each other affection, help, advice in 
important decisions, aid in financial necessities—in a word fel- 
lowship. Hence American Congregationalism from the first has 
regarded the organization of a new church, or the settlement or 
dismissal of a pastor, or a grievous case of discipline, as occasions 
demanding the advice of the representatives of other churches. 
Similarly the necessities of weak congregations demand the aid, 
especially the financial aid, of the stronger. These principles 
have been recognized from the beginning, but the sense of the 
scope of this application has greatly enlarged during recent years. 
While there were general gatherings of the representatives of 
the Congregational churches in early Colonial days, such as the 
Cambridge Synod of 1646-48, the first general modern meeting of 
these churches was the Albany Convention of 1852, by which 
important measures affecting denominational polity were inaugu- 
rated and a fund was raised which resulted in remarkable achieve- 
ments in church building. The problems raised by the Civil War 
led to the assembly of a National Council in Boston in 1865. Both 
the meeting in Albany and that in Boston were special and occa- 
sional, but so useful were they felt to be that, in 1871, a regular 
National Council, meeting once in three years, was inaugurated, the 
first session being convened in Oberlin. The Council had no legis- 
lative powers. It has none now. In its early days, however, it was 
little more than a gathering for discission. As years have gone on 
and the roll of its sessions has lengthened, its influence has steadily 
grown. The advice of the National Council has been increasingly 
determinative of the policy of the churches, till the Council has 
become a main instrument, not merely for the crystallization of 
common opinion, but for the determination of common action. 
Desire for an increase in the power of the National Council was 
strengthened by the anomalous constitution of the missionary 
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societies through which the Congregational churches conduct their 
outreaching work at home and abroad. These societies began in 
the day of small things, and were therefore compelled at their 
origin to take the form of voluntary associations of the few then 
interested in the work which they represented. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, organized in 1810, 
was typical of all. At its beginning its affairs were intrusted to a 
small group of interested residents of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Most of these missionary societies were legally self- 
perpetuating close corporations, though all for the last half-century 
have steadily increased their membership as their work has come 
to be that of the churches as a whole, and they have adopted 
various devices by which the churches should have some effective 
share in the nomination of those to whom the guidance of the 
missionary societies was intrusted. Still the churches as such, or 
the Congregational churches of the United States as a whole, were 
not directly and immediately represented in the voting membership 
of the missionary societies which were their agents. 

The problem before the Congregational churches was therefore 
twofold: how to make the National Council more adequate and 
efficient for its task, and how to give to the churches a determining 
voice in the management of the missionary societies. After much 
discussion a widely representative Commission of Nineteen was 
appointed by the Council of 1910, which held many sessions and 
public hearings and presented a memorable report to the Council 
assembled in Kansas City in 1913, where it was adopted with but 
a single dissenting vote. By the constitution then adopted the 
National Council meets once in two years. It is composed of 
representatives of the churches so grouped that if every delegate 
were present the body would number about six hundred and fifty. 
These delegates are chosen for terms of four years each, one-half 
retiring at each council, so that each new Council has in it a mem- 
bership of one-half who have had at least the experience of one 
previous Council and therefore do not come unprepared to their 
tasks. All officers of the Council, with the exception of the modera- 
tor and assistant moderators, are nominated by a nominating 
committee chosen for the term of four years and renewed to the 
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extent of one-half at each Council. By this committee the mem- 
bers of standing commissions and of special committees are also 
nominated. To avoid any possible persistence of control by any 
single element vacancies in the nominating committee are filled 
by the moderator for the time being, who, it will be remembered, 
is an officer elected by the Council on nomination from the floor. 

Three other creations of this Council of 1913 are of great 
importance. The first is the enlarged secretaryship. To this 
office not merely the collection of statistics and the usual duties of 
a bureau of certification and record are intrusted, but wide repre- 
sentative responsibilities and direct relationship to the com- 
mittees, other than the nominating committee, of the Council. 
While not a member of all committees and commissions, the 
secretary is responsible for securing their meeting and is usually 
present at their more important sessions. Not a little of the 
success which has attended the inauguration of the enlarged 
secretaryship has been due to the wise and statesman-like qualities 
of the occupant of this post of responsibility from 1913 to the 
present. 

A second creation of 1913 was an executive committee which 
makes appointments and exercises the rights of the National 
Council, subject to its revision, when that body is not in session. 

The third establishment of 1913 is the Commission on Missions, 
of whose duties some description will be given in speaking of the 
missionary societies. 

The second problem before the Council of 1913 related to the 
missionary societies. The difficulties of changing their legal form 
were too great to be lightly attempted, but their transformation 
into bodies representative of the churches was accomplished by 
provisions that each of the national societies should hold its meet- 
ing in connection with the National Council, and that each delegate 
sent by the churches to the Council should be a voting member of 
each of the societies. Such a result could not, of course, be accom- 
plished without the co-operation of the societies which thus made 
the representatives of the churches assembled in National Council 
their voting membership, but this co-operation was in each case 
heartily given. 
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To adjust questions that may arise between the societies, to 
delimit their fields, and to effect wise consolidations and prevent 
duplication of work, the Commission on Missions was created, 
consisting of a majority chosen by the National Council and a 
minority of representatives of the missionary societies. This 
creation has proved of great value. 

This somewhat lengthy account of the changes wrought in 1913 
may be justified, since they were no sudden revolution but the 
culmination of a long process of anterior development, and they 
are an interesting, and it must be judged successful, attempt to 
combine the independence of the local church with a corporate 
and representative power of action which, without being judicial 
or legislative, is yet extremely effective in directing the larger 
concerns of the churches thus associated. 

The success of the National Council has led to the gathering of 
an International Council representative of world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism. Such assemblies have been held in London in 1891, in 
Boston in 1899, in Edinburgh in 1908, and will meet again in 
Boston in 1920. They have not yet advanced beyond the stage 
of meetings for common discussion and fraternal greeting. 

Besides the National Council, the Congregational churches of 
each state in which Congregationalism is represented in sufficient 
strength are grouped in a state conference, having local powers 
similar to those of the National Council. Most of these state con- 
ferences have existed for many years, and though some constitu- 
tional changes have been adopted in the recent past, they are not 
sufficient to warrant extensive consideration. Below the state 
conference, and the most local of the bodies into which the Congre- 
gational churches are grouped, are the district associations, in which 
the churches of a convenient territory are represented by their 
pastors and delegates. The most important change regarding 
these associations in recent years is that ministerial standing, and 
therefore immediate ministerial responsibility for character and 
doctrine, is now vested in these local associations thus directly 
representative of the churches. 

Yet while the possibility of discipline in case of need is thus 
mentioned in speaking of the district associations, the prime motive 
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in all these recent changes of Congregational organization has been 
an increase of efficiency by which the churches of this order could 
hope to accomplish more fully their work for the Kingdom of God. 

Congregationalism has always emphasized education. It has 
been the mother of schools and colleges. No alteration in this 
Congregational policy has been made in recent years. It is worthy 
of note, as illustration of this spirit, that at the National Council 
of 1919 steps were initiated toward an extensive endowment of 
the newer and feebler colleges of Congregational foundation. The 
theological schools of Congregationalism, like theological semi- 
naries generally, have witnessed a great broadening of their cur- 
ricula corresponding to the enlarging conceptions of Christian 
service. While preparation for the pulpit and for the active 
pastorate is emphasized as much as ever, new courses of training 
have been introduced preparatory to a life-work on the mission 
field, to service in the Young Men’s Christian Association, to the 
profession of religious education in schools and colleges as well as 
the more incidental labors of the Sunday school, and to the multi- 
tudinous forms of practical philanthropy. All these are truly 
Christian ministries, and the Congregational theological seminaries 
feel the obligation of equipping men for these services no less than 
for the pastorate. 

The problem of recruiting for the ministry is one constantly 
before the Congregational churches, and here the outlook is less 
satisfactory. The number of ministerial candidates coming from 
the larger city churches and from the eastern universities and 
colleges is small. The trend of cultivated and wealthy lay life is 
away from the ministry. Such families rarely turn their sons 
toward it. Something of this reluctance may be due to the feeling 
of inadequacy to meet the intellectual and oratorical demands 
illustrated in our larger pulpits. More is occasioned by the scanty 
financial compensation of the ministry, though a decided improve- 
ment in the scale of salaries is in process of accomplishment. More 
disheartening are the frequent changes in pastorates and the 
uncertainties of maintenance in old age. Steps now being taken 
to improve the condition of the aged minister will be spoken of 
later in this article. It is interesting to note that the foreign- 
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missionary work, while as scantily paid as the pastorate, but 
promising continuous service and a modest provision in old age, 
has relatively less difficulty in securing candidates than the home 
ministry. For the reasons just advanced, or for others, the fact 
is evident that the majority of recruits for the Congregational 
ministry now come from rural homes and from the smaller colleges, 
especially of the Middle West. At the same time the pulpits of 
the Congregational churches have received large accessions from 
those trained in other Christian fellowships, and many who have 
thus thrown in their lot with us are among the most honored and 
useful of the Congregational ministry. 

The mention of additions to the ranks of pastors of Congrega- 
tional churches from other denominations raises the question of 
the attitude of Congregationalists toward their fellow-Christians 
of other names. It is a matter of present satisfaction to Congre- 
gationalists that at no time since its establishment in this country 
has the Congregational body claimed to be the whole church of 
Christ, nor has it ever denied the Christian character of denomina- 
tions otherwise organized. In considerable portions of its history, 
relations with the Presbyterians have been intimate, and if less so 
for the last sixty years than once they were, a free interchange of 
ministers and members with the Presbyterian church of the United 
States of America still actually, if not formally, exists. The sense 
of a common Christian heritage and the feeling of association in a 
common work for the advancement of the Kingdom of God have 
been influencing the relations of Congregationalists to the whole 
wide family of evangelical communions in rapidly increasing 
measure during the last few years. The National Council has 
long had an active Commission on Comity, Federation, and 
Unity, which has diligently sought to cultivate fraternal relations 
with other Christian bodies. 

Congregationalists have also been forward in practical efforts 
to advance Christian unity. They have borne their full share in 
the development of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and look with strong favor on its work. They are 
actively represented in the councils for home and foreign missions. 
They are planning to bear an adequate part in the inter-church 
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world-movement. Congregational participation has also been 
cordial in endeavors looking toward a yet closer relationship of 
the churches than any contemplated by the movement just men- 
tioned. 

The Congregational churches have been represented in the 
endeavors initiated by the Protestant Episcopal church looking 
toward a world-conference on faith and order. They are partici- 
pant by the formal appointment of delegates for that purpose by 
the National Council in the Council on the Organic Union of the 
Evangelical Churches of the United States, resulting from the 
movement initiated by the Presbyterian General Assembly and 
soon to be convened in Philadelphia. During the recent war a 
proposition looking toward a joint ordination of chaplains was made 
by a group of individual Congregationalists to the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. The proposal was rejected, 
but it led to further informal conference between Congregationalists 
and Episcopalians, on private initiative, seeking some honorable 
agreement by which on the mission fields, in the chaplaincies of 
the army and navy, and in rural communities Congregational and 
Episcopal ministers could serve congregations of either or both 
forms of organization. ‘This informal discussion led to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Fifteen by the Episcopal General Con- 
vention of 1919 to meet with Congregationalists and consider the 
whole question of terms of co-operation in Christian service. The 


Congregational National Council of 1919 responded by the appoint- ’ 


ment of its own Commission of Fifteen to deliberate with the rep- 
resentatives of the Protestant Episcopal church. What may be 
the outcome of any or all of the three movements just described it 
is impossible to predict. It is evident, however, that the Congre- 
gational churches of the present take a vital interest in the question 
of church unity, regard it as of great importance, and are at least 
seriously prepared to consider any reasonable propositions that 
may be made to advance the cause. 

What may be the actual result during the next few years of 
this various discussion of church unity it would be rash to prophesy. 
The Congregational churches undoubtedly favor church unity 
theoretically. But really effective unity must be a matter of 
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association by mutual concession, by the surrender of certain 
things which while they are seen not to be vital are yet valued and 
consecrated by time. It involves a spirit which can estimate as of 
greater worth the things in which Christians of different names are 
at one than those in which they are divided. There can be no 
union without sacrifice, nor can the sacrifice all be on one side. 
When, therefore, the question is asked how far Congregation- 
alists are willing to sacrifice to achieve church unity, a query is 
put which only time can answer. There are certainly many High 
Congregationalists in these churches who regard their polity, to 
say the least, as embodying more completely than any other the 
principles of the gospel. There are more who prize the liberty of 
the Congregational pulpit, the non-liturgical nature of Congrega- 
tional worship, and the democracy of Congregational procedure. 
To most of these the acceptability of any proposals of church union 
would depend on the degree to which that which seems fundamen- 
tal in these characteristics is preserved. Then, too, it cannot be 
ignored that the differences of American Protestantism are often 
even more a matter of temperament than of doctrine or govern- 
ment. If there is a characteristically Episcopal, Methodist, or 
Presbyterian way of doing things, there is also a Congregational. 
On the other hand, there are many in the Congregational churches 
who feel painfully the divided state of American Protestantism 
with its consequent inefficiency and inadequacy in the face of the 
gigantic spiritual problems of the present, and who long that the 
church may bear a more united witness to its Lord. Which of 
these elements may prove the controlling force only the lapse of 
years will show. 

The Congregational churches celebrate, in 1920, the three- 
hundredth anniversary of their establishment on American shores 
by the landing of the Pilgrims and the foundation of Plymouth 
Colony. It will be for them a time of rejoicing, a revival of valued 
memories, a remembrance of three centuries of honorable witness. 
They plan to honor the occasion by the gathering of an Inter- 
national Congregational Council. Yet they hope to commemorate 
the significant events of three centuries ago in no denominational 
or partisan spirit, for they believe that principles were then 
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established which have become in greater or less degree the prop- 
erty of all American Christianity, and into that inheritance Ameri- 
can churches have widely entered. 

The Congregational churches in planning for a suitable perma- 
nent commemoration for this anniversary have decided on a more 
ample provision for their aged and infirm ministry. Some support 
for the more necessitous of these veterans of the warfare of the 
church militant, and for the needs of their widows and children, 
has long been furnished partly by funds and contributions in the 
older states and partly by the National Board of Ministerial 
Relief. While such aid has done much service, it has been only 
for the most necessitous, and it has been too scanty even for that 
which it has attempted. The National Council has therefore under- 
taken the creation of a “Pilgrim Memorial Fund,” as a result of 
which it is believed that by means of a small annual contribution 
by the minister himself, augmented by a similar or larger payment 
from the church that he serves, and both supplemented in much 
greater measure from the income of the Memorial Fund, each 
minister who has labored in the Congregational churches for a 
considerable term of years can be assured, on attaining the age of 
sixty-five and for the rest of his life, an annuity amounting in the 
case of one who has received a moderate salary to at least half 
his annual active compensation, and in that of his better-paid 
brother to a very considerable if not quite proportionate amount. 
Some worthy provision will also be made for his widow and depend- 
ent children should he die. The Fund is in process of collection, 
but the work has sufficiently advanced to make evident that no 
cause in recent years has appealed more strongly to the conscience 
and liberality of the Congregational churches, and the success of 
the undertaking seems assured. 

The Congregational churches, like all other American Christian 
communions, face serious problems in this changing and restless 
time, but they look forward with courage and confidence, believing 
that the good hand of God which has been over them in blessing in 
the past is still guiding them and will continue to lead them into 
larger service for him who is the Master of us all. 
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It may be doubted whether any corner of earth, unless it be 
Scotland, has ever had so metaphysically minded a clergy as New 
England. The eighteenth-century New England divines, com- 
mencing with Edwards, were ardent, and some of them very acute, 
metaphysicians. 

ae 

The New England theology was chiefly concerned with three 
great issues—all fundamentally metaphysical and to some extent 
ethical—arising out of the effort to square the Calvinistic system 
with the demands of rational and moral thinking. The first of 
these was the issue between sovereignty and benevolence; the 
second, that between determinism and freedom; the third, that 
between total depravity and true virtue. These issues appeared 
and reappeared in their sermons and writings with what seems to 
us wearisome persistence—a form, doubtless, of the perseverance 
of the saints. All of these problems, although not raised de novo 
by Jonathan Edwards, profoundest of American thinkers, were 
thrust upon the American people by his eager and speculative mind." 

Edwards left a yawning chasm between his extreme Calvinistic 
interpretation of the doctrine of sovereignty (including divine 
decrees) and his representation of God as benevolence—a gulf of 
which he himself seemed strangely oblivious. It was the task of 
his pupils and friends, Joseph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins and 
their successors, to relate and if possible reconcile these contra- 
dictory doctrines which Edwards himself treated as if they were 

t Jonathan Edwards was born at East Windsor, Conn., in 1703; was graduated 
from Yale College in 1720; pastor at Northampton, Mass., 1727-50; missionary to 
the Indians at Stockbridge, 1750-58; president of Princeton College from 1758 till 
his death in the same year. See the biography by A. V. G. Allen, also the invaluable 


article, “Jonathan Edwards’ Idealism,” by Professor E. C. Smyth in the American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. I, No. 4. 
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entirely harmonious. “Why not harmonious?” Edwards would 
doubtless have asked. “May there not be a benevolent sov- 
ereign?”’ Possibly, it might be replied, but not if that sovereign 
elects the greater part of his subjects to eternal damnation for no 
other reason than his own inscrutable pleasure. Nor can a sov- 
ereign be readily regarded as benevolent who has decreed a world- 
order of which sin and suffering and death are predetermined 
constituents. 

Joseph Bellamy* endeavored to meet such objections as these 
in his daring treatise, The Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin 
(1758), in which he advanced the New England counterpart of 
Leibnitzian optimism, i.e., that this is the best possible of worlds 
and that God decreed sin for the reason that in the end it will 
bring “the greatest good to the greatest number.” Samuel 
Hopkins? took much the same position in his tract, Sin through 
the Divine Interposition an Advantage to the Universe (1759), in 
which he declared that “‘God’s greatest and most glorious work 
is to bring good out of evil . . . . to make sin in general, which 
is the greatest evil, the means of the greatest good.” 

Nothing could excel the boldness with which these two New 
England optimists advanced and upheld these daring propositions. 
But it was an impossible position and gradually underwent a large 
degree of modification, especially at the hands of N. W. Taylor, 
who held that “such is the nature of free agency that God could not 
wholly prevent its perversion.”* In fact, ‘“‘He has been crossed 
and thwarted”’ by sin.‘ 

God may be supposed to purpose an event—i.e., to purpose that it shall be 


and to prefer that it should be—which is not the necessary means of the greatest 
conceivable good, but which is wholly evil in its nature, tendencies, and relations 


1 Joseph Bellamy, born in Cheshire, Conn., February 20, 1719; was graduated at 
Yale College, 1735; studied with Edwards at Northampton, 1736; pastor at Beth- 
lehem, Conn., 1740 till his death in 1790; D.D., Aberdeen University, 1768. 

2 Samuel Hopkins, born in Waterbury, Conn., September 17, 1721; was graduated 
at Yale College, 1741; studied with Edwards; pastor at Great Barrington, Mass., 
1743-69; Newport, R.I., 1770 till his death, December 20, 1803. 

3F. H. Foster, History of New England Theology, p. 131. Professor Foster’s 
history is the one thorough and adequate history of this notable school of theology. 

4 Foster, op. cit., p. 372. 5 Moral Government, II, 14. 
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because the evil is unavoidably incidental (so far as His power is concerned) 
to that system which is the necessary means of the highest conceivable and 
highest actual good, it being true at the same time that He can bring so much 
good out of the evil that the actual result will be the greatest good which 
He can secure." 


This is manifestly a circuitous defense, but the best, perhaps, that 
could be reached under the Edwardean system. 


II 

The second issue with which the New England theology had to 
wrestle was that of determinism versus freedom. ‘This was the 
battlefield royal. Edwards’ determinism, so strongly set forth 
in his Treatise on the Will, left a heavy load for a freedom-loving 
people to carry. The only relief to Edwards’ absolute determinism 
was his doctrine that while a man is morally unable to choose for 
himself he has a kind of defunct residual “natural ability,” or at 
least he might have it if he had not sinned in Adam. For a time 
this doctrine of “natural ability ’’—although it was an ability which 
was hardly more than a fiction—served to offset the dead weight 
of “moral inability.”” Bellamy, Hopkins, Smalley, and others de- 
fended and extended this distinction. Bellamy declared that “the 
more unable to love God we are the more we are to blame.’” 

The Treatise on the Will was recognized as a masterly work. 
But the New England mind would not endure its determinism 
—high treason as it was to the consciousness of freedom. Protest 
after protest was raised against it, some mild and suggestive, 
others indignant and denunciatory. Among the earlier were 
James Dana’s Examination (1770) and Samuel West’s Essays 
on Liberty and Necessity (1793). Not only the Arminians, against 
whom Edwards had directed his Treatise, but many of the adherents 
of orthodoxy joined in this revolt against him. The most notable 
protest was that of Nathaniel W. Taylor, professor of systematic 
theology in Yale College.* Taylor was no seceder from the New 


1 Ibid., p. 330. 2 Foster, op. cit., p. 111. 

3 Nathaniel W. Taylor, born in New Milford, Conn., 1786; was graduated at 
Yale College, 1807; studied theology with President Dwight; pastor of the First 
Church, New Haven, 1812-22; professor of systematic theology, Yale, 1822-58; 
died March 10, 1858. 
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England system, although violent antagonists attempted to brand 
him as such. He held fast to the cardinal doctrines of Calvinism. 
Yet “The New Haven theology,” which he fathered, proved to 
be a powerful factor in undermining the New England theology. 
Taylor rejected emphatically and explicitly the Edwardean 
doctrine of natural ability, asserting that “the natural ability of 
man to obey God, as defined by Edwards and others, has no existence 
and can have none. It is an essential nothing.” In place of this 
fiction Taylor declared that the soul possesses “power to the 
contrary.’’? 

Inasmuch as the Unitarians had thrown their full weight 
against Calvinistic determinism and in behalf of an extreme indi- 
vidualistic freedom, this attack of Taylor upon determinism seemed 
to ally him with them, in spite of the fact that one of the main 
objects of his system was to refute Unitarianism. This unholy 
alliance, as it seemed to the orthodox, greatly prejudiced many 
against Taylor. Nevertheless “Taylorism” spread near and far. 
It became a dominating factor in that new center of New England 
life, Oberlin College, under its first three presidents, Finney, 
Mahan, and Fairchild. President Finney insisted with charac- 
teristic positiveness that under a moral government “sin and 
holiness must be free and voluntary acts and states of mind.” 
President Mahan is his vigorous little volume, Doctrine of the Will 
(1844), specifically refuted Edwards and strongly upheld liberty. 
President Fairchild in his Moral Philosophy (1869) followed Mahan 
in appealing to consciousness as a sufficient guaranty of freedom. 
Meanwhile the protest was still going on in New England. Roland 
G. Hazard’s Freedom of Mind in Willing appeared in 1864. In 
fact, before the last quarter of the nineteenth century American 
Congregationalism, orthodox as well as Unitarian, had quite fully 
repudiated Edwards’ determinism, although there was here and 
there a theologian who still endeavored to sustain it. 

This inner repudiation of determinism on the part of Congrega- 
tionalism was aided by the bombardment from without. From 

* Moral Government, II, 134. Professor B. B. Warfield calls Taylor “the Pelagian- 
izer”’ (see article, “‘Edwards and the New England Theology,” Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics). 

2 Lectures on Systematic Theology (1851), Preface, p. viii. 
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the side of Arminianism Whedon on the Will (1864) vigorously 
attacked it, and Unitarianism delivered against it an unceasing 
fusillade. With all this battling over the issue of freedom versus 
determinism it is indicative of the limited range of metaphysical 
speculation that there was little or no thought of a possible synthesis 
of the two. Polemics was too much the accepted atmosphere of 
the time to permit of this. 
Il 


Nathaniel W. Taylor was a unique and striking figure in Amer- 
ican thought and typical of the polemic era. He was an effective 
controversialist and a very Jove at wielding theological thunder- 
bolts. His stormy strength was felt on every hand. He shook 
the hoary tree of Edwardean Calvinism, already smitten by Uni- 
tarianism, to its roots, leaving it standing (he meant to strengthen 
it) yet ready to topple over at the mere breath of his dissentient 
pupil, Horace Bushnell, and his fellows of “the New Theology.” 
Taylor was by no means a philosopher. His ignorance of phi- 
losophy—its history, its spirit, and its method—is impressive, as 
his discussions of the Trinity and his all but sophomoric sermon 
“What is Truth ?’” sufficiently attest. Yet he was master of the 
art of stating obvious but overlooked truths impressively and in 
making a certain class of distinctions and affirmations which were 
both opportune and forceful. In this way he came to be the 
champion of freedom of the will when all about him cowered before 
a deterministic orthodoxy. For these reasons he stands out as 
one of the heroes of the New England faith, whom we of their 
heritage may well canonize—in our Protestant fashion. 

Another of the strong and scintillating minds of the New 
England school was Nathaniel Emmons (1745-1840). Born 
forty-one years earlier than Taylor, he was preaching that the 
soul is a series of “‘ voluntary exercises’’ when Taylor began lecturing 
on moral government at Yale. Emmons was a country pastor, 
serving for fifty-four years as pastor of the church in Franklin, 

*See Taylor’s Revealed Theology, pp. 461 ff. Professor George P. Fisher over- 


looks this defect in his otherwise just tribute to Dr. Taylor. See Discussions in 
History and Theology, pp. 285 ff. 


? See Henry B. Smith, ‘“‘The Theological System of Emmons,” Faith and Phi- 
losophy, pp. 215-63. 
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Mass., which he made a center of large influence. He published 
no system of theology, but his sermons, published after his death, 
setting forth a complete system of doctrine gave him a wide reputa- 
tion and a prominent and permanent place in New England 
theology. 

Emmons’ empirical doctrine that the soul consists of a series 
of “exercises,” every one of which is free, in the sense of being 
voluntary, did not prevent him from making God the author of 
these exercises. Sin “consists in sinning”’; it is therefore man’s 
voluntary action; and yet God is actually the Efficient Agent of all 
sinful acts. Emmons, like Taylor, was an acute reasoner and 
polemicist but blissfully ignorant of the hampering hesitations 
and inhibitions begotten of philosophy. Ina manner so crystalline 
as to be easily convincing, and with an unfailing confidence, he 
set forth the most startling antitheses with no effort whatever to 
reconcile them. The restless waters of such a mind sparkle, 
attract, suggest—but one looks into them in vain for the trans- 
lucent depth of an Edwards or the strength and placidity of a 
Samuel Hopkins. 

Others of the metaphysical theologians of New England were 
Stephen West (1735-1819), eminent Hopkinsian and defender of 
Edwardean determinism; Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), moderate 
Calvinist and persuasive refuter of the prevailing skepticism; 
and the Andover professors, Leonard Woods (1774-1854), success- 
ful exponent of the Hopkinsian—Old Calvinist compromise, which 
led to the formation of Andover Seminary; and Moses Stuart 
(1780-1852), scholar and exegete, “the father of biblical learning 
in this country” and the ablest opponent of Channing. 

The last of the chief metaphysicians of the New England 
school—in some respects the peer of them all—was Edwards A. 
Park (1808-1900), professor of systematic theology at Andover 
from 1847 to 1881.' Professor Park was above all the logician, 
building up his system block by block, each resting so securely on 
the last that if the foundation had only been sufficiently broad 
and true, and if theology were a science that would submit its 


* See the chapter devoted to Professor Park in Foster’s History of New England 
Theology. 
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profound truths to such treatment, the structure might be standing 
still. Not that theology has not within it a pervasive and unifying 
logic, but it is a logic subtler, profounder, and yet in some respects 
simpler, than entered into the mind of Professor Park to conceive. 
He too was no philosopher. He was no provincial, having studied 
in Germany, but he had not the philosophic temper. He took up 
Kant—and dropped him. His was the legal rather than the 
Platonic mind. And yet he had imagination as well as humor. 
In that truly magnificent and memorable sermon, preached in 1850 
before the Massachusetts Convention, “The Theology of the 
Intellect and That of the Feelings,’’ he rose to a vision of religious 
truth far transcending his classroom lectures. The latter, by the 
limitations of the system which he strove to sustain, were confined 
to the same treadmill, trod in-patience and with far less opportunity 


to escape into larger liberty, by the New England theologians as 
a whole. 


IV 


To return to the problems with which the New England meta- 
physical theologians were engaged. The third main issue which 
Edwards left to his successors was distinctly ethical as well as 
metaphysical—the reconciliation of an infinitely high ideal of 
virtue with the doctrine of the total depravity of human nature. 

Edwards’ two irreconcilable treatises, The Nature of True 
Virtue and Original Sin, left man with an ideal of incomparable 
“excellence” before him, yet impotent to attain it and without a 
particle of moral soundness, with neither rights nor worth nor 
capacity of his own, and uncertain whether God would ever lift 
him out of his fallen estate. In accordance with this Edwardean ~ 
conception of the requirements of true virtue Samuel Hopkins put 
forth, as the test of fitness for the ministry, the famous dictum, 
willingness to be damned for the glory of God, which elicited from 
one candidate the classic response that he was not sure about 
himself but he was willing that the ordaining council should be. 
Why this lofty pitch of virtue should be expected of such impotent 
and corrupt creatures, incased in original sin, and without an atom 
of freedom, none of these theologians were able to say. 
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This radical denial of the right of any consideration whatever 
for one’s self, in the interest of divine grace, was more than even 
the New England piety could endure. Samuel Hopkins himself, 
in spite of his insistence upon the renunciation of selfhood and 
upon willingness to be damned, made a place for a certain kind of 
self-recognition which he refused to call self-love, but which actually 
gave a foothold, in the exercise of benevolence, for the individual 
to pay some respect to himself. In the chapter on “ Disinterested 
Affection” in his System of Divinity he wrote as follows: 

By many there is not a proper distinction made, and kept in view between 
self-love and that regard which the benevolent person must have for himself 
and his interest and happiness, which is necessarily included in disinterested 
affection. Disinterested, impartial benevolence to being in general that is 
capable of good and happiness, regards and wishes well to every being and 
creature in the system, according to the degree of his existence, worth and 
capacity of happiness, so far as all this comes into the view of the benevolent 
person, and so far as the good and happiness of each is, or appears to be 
consistent with the greatest good of the whole. And as he himself is one 
individual part of the whole, he must of necessity be the object of this dis- 
interested impartial benevolence, and his own interest and happiness must be 
regarded and desired, as much as that of his neighbors, or any individual of the 
whole society, not because it is himself, but because he is included in the whole, 
and his happiness is worth as much, and is as desirable as that of his neighbor, 
other circumstances being equal. This is not self-love, but the same universal, 
disinterested, impartial public benevolence which wishes well to being in 
general and therefore to himself, because he has an existence and is one among 
the rest, and equal to his neighbor." 


V 


This interpretation of the marginal bearings of disinterested 
benevolence relieves it of much of its superhuman rigorism and 
opened the way for the development of a system of morals at once 
lofty and reasonable. Without attempting to trace the inter- 
mediate steps, including N. W. Taylor’s approach to eudaemonism 
and its rebuke by the Oberlin divines, it may suffice to point out 
how the benevolence theory of virtue reached its climax in the 
well-known volume by President Mark Hopkins, great-nephew of 
Samuel Hopkins, The Law of Love and Love as a Law (1868). In 
this volume the Edwardean doctrine takes on a modern aspect. 


t System of Divinity, I, 547-48. 
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Love is substituted for benevolence, although the conception is 
substantially the same. Indeed, one is reminded of the very 
atmosphere and phraseology of the older writers in such a statement 
as this: 

Moral Law is an affirmation through the Moral Reason of obligation to 
choose the supreme end for which God made us, that is, to choose the good 
of all beings capable of good, our own included, and to put forth all those 
volitions which may be required to attain or secure those ends.* 

Yet while this loyal but emancipated son of the New England 
fathers propounds his theory of virtue in fundamental accord with 
the main principle of Edwards’ Nature of True Virtue, he freely 
casts aside its extravagances. The touch is fresh and firm, the 
language clear and simple, the whole discussion keeps close to life 
and reality. 

In one respect Mark Hopkins’ The Law of Love breaks com- 
pletely with, or perhaps we should say transcends, the Edwardean 
conception of man. In place of Edwards’ disparagement of 
humanity, emphasis upon original sin, and denial of all natural 
worth, we have here a hopeful and dignifying representation of 
human worth and affections. Edwards disparaged, as “not 
belonging to true virtue,” all “private” love for self or others 
which is not subordinated to and does not spring from a supreme 
lovetoGod. President Hopkins admits no such distinction, although 
he recognizes the difference between love as a principle and love 
as a mere feeling of attraction. Love is one, whether the moral 
nature is first stirred toward God or toward man.’ 

The “‘self-love” whose nature and defects Edwards had analyzed 
so mercilessly and against which Samuel Hopkins had warned so 
earnestly as “the root and essence of all sin,’ is here given a 
legitimate and honored place. And yet it is not the kind of self- 
love which Edwards and Samuel Hopkins condemned. Evidently 
they did not distinguish clearly between self-love and selfishness. 
The following passage from Love as a Law clarifies the whole matter: 


Self-love is legitimate. Our own good is of intrinsic value, and we are 
especially bound to care for it as it is that part of the universal good which 


* P. 89, first edition. 
2 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 305. 3 System of Divinity, 1, 549. 
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is more especially intrusted to us. God cares for it, and why not we? In 
doing this we have reason to believe that we not only work with Him for our 
own good, but as He himself works. ‘From hence, also, it is evident,” says 
Edwards, in his Treatise on the Nature of Virtue, “‘that the divine virtue, or 
the virtue of the divine mind, must consist principally in love to himself.” 
If this be correct, our virtue will consist in some degree in love to ourselves. 
While, therefore, we allow self-love a place in prompting efforts for our own 
perfection, it is a subordinate one... . . To love God and our neighbor is 
the best way of loving ourselves.' 


This is bold treatment to give to the words of the father of 
the New England theology. One questions if he would approve 
of it. Yet the modern mind feels that ‘‘this confidence which we 
have in Him” is nearer the Christian conception of God than that 
abject abasement before Him which the New England fathers 
came too near mistaking for reverence. It is a far cry from Mark 
Hopkins to Walt Whitman, still farther from Samuel Hopkins; 
but one need strain no moral nerve to find much of the essence 
of their doctrine of benevolence in that line of the hobo mystic, 


For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you.? 


Absolved of its needless dishonoring of human nature, the 
doctrine of virtue as benevolence is the noblest and most enduring 
element of the New England theology. It reflects truly and 
constructively the spirit of Christianity. It is noble, compre- 
hensive, Christian. It represents the greatest qualities of the New 
England Puritan mind, its surreptitious optimism as well as its 
superb devotion to duty and to God. A little reflection shows 
how truly the benevolence doctrine of virtue reflects the spirit and 
teaching of Christ. Christianity does not weaken the categorical 
imperative or deny that duty involves a stern sense of oughiness; 
but it does disclose the purpose and meaning of duty. It does not 
leave the conscience shivering under a cold weight of impersonal 
obligation, but reveals why ii is right to do right. It transforms 
blind obedience into the intelligent pursuit of an end; it lifts duty 
into the light of love, of ‘‘ universal benevolence,” which is grounded 
in the worth of sentient, and above all, of personal being. It 
exalts personality. Indeed, personality appears in President 


1 Op. cit., pp. 161-62. 2 Whitman, “Song of Myself.” 
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Hopkins’ book—as it had already begun to appear in the writings 
of the Oberlin school and elsewhere—as a “condition” without 
which obligation cannot exist. From this time on, in ethics and 
philosophy and theology, personality becomes clearer and clearer 
as an illuminating principle in the understanding of both God 
and man. 

VI 


This brief survey of the New England theology will suffice to 
show by contrast how far our modern theology has withdrawn from 
the metaphysical realm. American theology, in common with that 
of Europe, has in the present century taken the direction of histori- 
cal investigation and interpretation, until at present it has almost 
lost its metaphysical character. This change of direction has on 
the whole been beneficent. It has led to a great advance in 
theological science. Yet while no one would wish to return to 
the type of metaphysics of the New England theologians, it is 
to the loss of theology that the metaphysical interest has so largely 
disappeared from its horizon. This deficiency is an inevitable 
source of weakness and provincialism. In looking back upon the 
stalwart and exalted minds who dignified their profession, walking 
with steady step the dizzy heights of metaphysical speculation in 
the palmy days of the New England theology, one cannot but 
feel their power, even while he recognizes how strained and dis- 
proportionate was their scholasticism. 'The New England theology 
was strangely out of touch with life. Its contact with the current 
of religious experience was almost broken; and yet its instinct 
was atrue one. The intellect has its rights—large rights—in the- 
ology; and it will be well for American theology if, in turning back 
in this year of the Pilgrim tercentenary toward the New England 
divines, it recovers, in a more normal way, something of their 
profound interest in the metaphysical presuppositions and issues of 
the Christian faith. 
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Those who take interest in the development of “modernism” 
among the French clergy should not neglect that unfailing source 
of suggestion which is found in the satirists and caricaturists of 
any period. We understand Socrates all the better if we read the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, as well as the Memorabilia of Xenophon. 
A vanished type of ecclesiastical &oxnois needs to be studied not 
only in the Lives of the Saints but in Boccaccio and Rabelais. Many 
a useful hint about the eighteenth-century deists can be caught by 
supplementing Butler and Bolingbroke from Tom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews. And, though the future historian of Pius X and modern- 
ism will depend a great deal on the books by Abbé Loisy, he will 
find much to start trains of thought in the work of a brilliant 
fellow-countryman of Loisy’s—one who we may be sure did not 
set out to write ecclesiastical memoirs, but upon whom those 
engaged with such a task will yet be forced to draw. Anatole 
France has been interested in church affairs for at least half a 
century, and there is no reason to postpone the study of his signifi- 
cance until lapse of time makes a critic less able to discount the 
burlesque, to explain the topical references, to judge how far the 
mordant epigram is a mere thrust at transient corruptions and how 
far it cuts deep into things that are fundamental. 

For there are, of course, many allowances and many reservations 
that we must be careful to make in consulting such a witness. The 
satirist is always an unfair critic, and his unfairness is in direct 
proportion to his satiric gift. He is apt to exaggerate in order to 
amuse. The sharp antithesis and the sparkling paradox which are 
his stock in trade would be spoiled by taking account of considera- 
tions that are dull, uninteresting, without any feature to draw 
attention to them except their truth. The preacher’s pungent 
scourging of a frivolous age often gains force by neglecting facts 
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which extenuate or explain. The man of the world, who mocks 
at preachers, is at least equally prone to ignore those high virtues 
by which puritanic austerity is redeemed. And a charge we may 
justly bring against Anatole France is that he has shown himself 
no less biased in his ridicule of the world of Christian morals than 
Tacitus in his indictment of Rome under the early Caesars or 
St. Jerome in his denunciation of the pagan empire. Such, how- 
ever, are among the cautions with which this sort of literature must 
always be examined, and if we bear them in mind it has many a 
hint from which we may profit. 


I 


Needless to say, the author of L’Ile des Pengouins has none of 
that vehement enthusiasm for modernism which has become so 
familiar to us in the writings of George Tyrrell or Paul Sabatier. 
He does not believe that there is enough reality in the old creed to 
make it worth restating or revising. Yet even the most determined 
agnostic cannot ignore the fact that the Christian faith and practice 
are here, that they have a long past, that they enter somewhat 
deeply into social arrangements, and that their future means a 
great deal to the life of mankind. It is not enough to explain why 
such a system is wrong, unless one explains at the same time why 
it is persistent. And even those who are agreed that all religion 
is mere superstitious error are by no means agreed as to the right 
attitude for the informed to adopt toward it. They differ about 
this owing to differences in their estimate of the race’s capacity 
for education. 

Anatole France has thought and written much upon this prob- 
lem. We have in him no fervid iconoclast, smashing the idol in 
full view of its worshipers and exulting in their dismay. He 
thinks, like Mr. Thomas Hardy, that poor mankind is in evil case, 
and that the consoling though baseless creeds, the eager but delusive 
hopes, the buoyant yet utterly sterile enthusiasms should be treated 
by “‘those who know” with a tender forbearance.t “‘Truth,” says 

* Cf. especially Mr. Hardy’s little poem, “‘The Problem,” beginning 


“Shall we conceal the case or tell it— 
We who believe the evidence ?” 
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M. Safrac in La Fille de Lilith, “‘is like the sun; it needs the eye 
of the eagle to gaze upon it.”” With his master, Renan, Anatole 
France would compound for freedom of teaching in the universities 
by leaving the common school at the absolute direction of the priest. 
Perhaps the key to his whole attitude on this subject is to be found 
in that curious judgment which he puts into the mouth of Abbé 
Coignard, that the two best friends of suffering humanity were 
Epicurus and St. Francis of Assisi: the one had freed the soul from 
empty fears and taught it to seek only such happiness as its miser- 
able nature and feeble powers admit, while the other had shown how 
by internal vision and in the depths of an enchanted solitude the 
utmost attainable ecstasy may be enjoyed for atime. “Both were 
helpful, one to destroy illusions that deceive, the other to create 
illusions from which one does not wake.’ 

In so far as the church thus acts as a soothing analgesic to men’s 
minds, our novelist finds it a tolerable, even an admirable, institu- 
tion. He shares the eighteenth-century hatred of “enthusiasm.” 
We may say of him that throughout his life, like his own Coignard, 
“tenderly he despised men,”’ and that his sympathetic regard has 
“urged him to humiliate his fellows in their opinions, their knowl- 
edge, their philosophy and institutions.’”” Above all, however, 
he would keep them at their ease, and no doubt he is right in 
judging that church doctrine has often been admirably contrived 
to maintain this calmness of soul. But he indicates, somewhat 
fiercely, the limit beyond which superstition cannot be looked upon 
with indulgence. We find in him by no means the skepticism of 
those who dare stamp nothing false where they find nothing sure. 
For error often leads to dehumanizing practice, and Anatole France 
becomes aflame with resentment when he meets with any sort of 
asceticism, any recoil from sensuous delight, any self-immolation 
for a supposed ideal, any restraint upon the quest for knowledge, 
any decrying of pagan art and the pagan joie de vivre. Toward 
all this gospel of denial, which he regards as typically Christian, 


* Les Opinions de M. Jerome Coignard, p. 8. I am indebted for the passages 
quoted in this article to the excellent English translation of Anatole France’s works, 
published by Mr. John Lane. 


2 Ibid., p. 13. 
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his temper of positive hatred reveals itself again and again. For 
example, Paphnuce the missionary is presented in Thais as piously 
selecting amid the luxuriance of the tropics that route which takes 
him along the most cheerless byways, and as wrapping his face 
tightly in its cowl lest the beauties of the world should seduce his 
eye from its austere devoutness. Vergil declares in L’Ile des 
Pengouins that to fear pleasure and to flee from joy is the worst of 
all insults to nature, and that Dante had done him grievous wrong 
in supposing that he would replace the gods of Rome with Iahveh 
as a substitute for Juppiter. We hear of a Benedictine in La Révolte 
des Anges who had defaced four thousand Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts to make four thousand copies of the Fourth Gospel, and of 
the light this casts on the strange legend that the convents were 
a refuge of learning in the Middle Age. And a little later he reviles 
that ‘‘German monk, all swollen with beer and theology,” who 
stopped the renaissance of paganism, saving by his Reformation 
that which would otherwise have blessedly perished. 

Nor does Anatole France turn with any satisfaction from the 
theological to the philosophic treatment of ultimate questions. 
Like one of his own heroes, he is the type of unbeliever who does 
not deny that things are as they appear, for appearances are the 
only reality that he will recognize." His merry wit plays around the 
phantasms of metaphysic, such monstrous inanities as “the solu- 
tion, dissolution, and resolution of the Absolute, the determination 
of the Indeterminate and the definition of the Infinite.”? He recalls 
the old uproar about Nominalism and Realism, how one school 
maintained that before there were apples there was the Apple, 
before popinjays the Popinjay, before passionate and greedy 
monks the Monk, Passion, and Greed. He suggests the common- 
sense reply, but reminds us how it was condemned by the Council 
of Soissons!3 The great philosophic systems, according to Anatole 
France, have been put together by a dexterous spreading of sophis- 
try like cement in the interstices between truth and truth. More 
than once he satirizes the moralists who would extract a rule of 
life from the principle of “conformity to nature,” and would even 

* Thais, pp. 35, 36. 3 Ibid., p. 198. 

2 La Révolte des Anges, p. 17. 4 Coignard, p. 7. 
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identify the “good” with the “natural.” Surely, says Brotteaux, 
what we call our morals must be understood rather as a resolute 
enterprise by mankind against that universal order which is nothing 
but ruthless carnage or the blind play of opposing forces. The 
philosophic God who created such a universe must have been 
more malignant than most mere men.’ With such a pattern to 
guide us we should have to judge the guillotine to be the most 
moral of instruments, for on the whole it is the most natural. Our 
author’s own creed seems to be embodied in the remark that this 
world is like the tragedy of a first-class poet, that the cast includes 
all sorts of people, and that one must be content to play one’s 
réle.? 
II 


It might have been conjectured that one who thought thus 
about religion would favor a state-controlled church as less likely 
than any other to cause needless spiritual disturbance. The lati- 
tudinarian of our own day is very apt to be an Erastian, and there 
are hints here and there of the same mood in Anatole France. We 
seem to catch this in his picture of Pontius Pilate, taking the waters 
for gout in his old age at a health resort of northern Italy, and 
chatting with an old friend about the bygone disorders of Jeru- 
salem. He is reminded of a “Galilean thaumaturge” who had 
been crucified a generation ago, but—ransack his memory as he 
would—he could not recall the incident. It was one among many 
outbursts of “enthusiasm” that it had been necessary to check if 
the pax Romana were to be maintained. The author’s sympathies 
are fairly clear in this piece. And we may be sure that he felt with 
the prefet, Lucius Aurelius Cotta in Thais, who declared that all 
gods were divine in their own way, and that for himself he cherished 
respect for “‘un culte désormais imperial.’’ 

But Anatole France cannot help seeing the absurd aspect of a 
Christianity which has become a mere branch of the civil service. 
Take, for instance, his sketch of the new French Erastianism as 
shown in L’Orme du Mail. The scene is laid a few years ago, 
when M. Combes had just completed his work. Ultramontanism 


* Les Dieux ont Soif, p. 88. 3 The Procurator of Judaea. 
2 Thais, p. 193. 4 Thais, pp. 159, 160. 
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has been flouted, the clergy are placed under a Minister of Public 
Worship, the religious congregations which refused to become 
corporate fraternities have been expelled, and the prefet, M. Worms- 
Clavelin, although himself a Jew and a freethinker, can pull 
many wires for the selection of a bishop. So can his wife, 
Madame Worms-Clavelin, whose chief interest is in adorning 
her salon with ancient copes, vestments, chalices, and pyxes, torn 
from rural sacristies and conveyed to her at a price by complaisant 
ecclesiastics. When a see is vacant she knows how to direct the 
intrigue of masonic lodges and how to set the bureaus in motion 
for the candidate of her own choice. But the old orthodoxy has 
its cunning, too. That other influences and other wives have to 
be reckoned with is made obvious when Abbé Guitrel and Abbé 
Lantaigne are rivals for the diocese of Turcoing. Guitrel is no 
intransigeant priest; he believes in the divine appointment of the 
powers that be, in the judicious accommodation which adapts 
theories to facts, above all in the paramount necessity of preserving 
the Concordat. So he gently insinuates in a high quarter that 
Lantaigne is lamentably obstinate in his “devotion to an exiled 
family,”’ that he has been heard to sneer at the cardinal’s lack of 
intellect, that his preferment would deepen rather than heal the 
discord between church and state, and that he nourishes a fanatical 
bitterness against the Jewish freemasons. Lantaigne plays a 
counterstroke against Guitrel, accuses him to the archbishop of 
simoniacal traffic in chasubles with the freethinking world of 
Parisian fashion, points out his shocking concessions to German 
rationalism in explaining sacred history by the so-called “local 
color” —e.g., his “pitiable childishness about the narrative of 
travellers regarding the boat service on the Lake of Tiberias”— 
and even repeats with heartfelt reluctance some village scandal 
about Guitrel’s private life. Madame Worms-Clavelin was strong 
at the government offices; her husband even assured her favorite 
that ‘‘Noemi is powerful enough to create a bishop.”’ But she 
reckoned without Madame Cartier de Chalmot, wife of an old 
general of 1870, who had his own ideas about worshiping the 
God of Sabaoth, and knew that the morale of an army must be 
maintained by chaplains that are sound in the faith. The general 
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had the best of reasons for opposing those who would trifle with 
ancient dogma. “In destroying mystical beliefs you ruin the 
military spirit. By what right do you exact of a man the sacrifice 
of his life if you take away from him the hope of another existence ?”’ 
And Madame de Chalmot promises to drop a word in season to 
Monseigneur. It was a nice point that Monseigneur had to settle. 
He was a cautious cardinal, a little afraid that in his old age he 
might have a coadjutor foisted upon him, and that the man he 
declared worthy of a bishopric might be inferred worthy to share 
his own see. The scheming Guitrel he believed to be “capable 
of anything.” On the other hand, he loathed Lantaigne, would 
have been glad to see him Pope in order to get rid of him, but could 
not support his candidature for bishop because he foresaw its failure, 
and ‘‘Monseigneur Charlot never willingly placed himself on the 
losing side.”” So when Lantaigne craves an audience, the cardinal 
diverts him to the discussion of a serious problem about cleansing 
a village church within which a curé has just hanged himself. It 
is a matter on which His Eminence would much value the advice 
of so learned a priest! 

So the maneuvers go merrily on, with much diverting humor 
on both sides. What, for instance, it is good ecclesiastical states- 
manship to do about Mademoiselle Claudine Deniseau, who has 
set up as a prophetess inspired by nightly visions of St. Radegonde, 
constitutes a problem like that of psychic mediumship to some 
English theologians of ourownday. It was ahard question, for the 
girl had been foretelling things that came to pass; all the world 
was running after her, and the state church as guardian of public 
order and patriotism must be eminently judicious. She was even 
influencing the elections! M. Worms-Clavelin had to see Abbé 
Guitrel about it, elicited a wary answer that communications had 
beyond doubt from time to time occurred between the church 
militant and the church triumphant, but that the sayings of 
Mademoiselle Deniseau did not “bear the hall-mark of a celestial 
revelation.”” The prefet was less interested in this than in a definite, 
practical suggestion, and was overjoyed to hear that the maid 
might be ‘‘exorcised.”” That sounded like business in view of the 
coming trial of strength by the ministry. M. Worms-Clavelin 
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was keen to know how this “exorcising”’ could be effected, and 
Abbé Guitrel undertook to set the cardinal at work, if the salary 
of seven poor curés, suspended under a former minister, were at 
once restored. Lantaigne, on the other hand, kept an open mind 
on such matters. The church had not yet pronounced, and 
he must reserve his opinion, lest he should fall either into latitudi- 
narianism or into credulity. And the whole tale is lit up by many 
an acrid comment from one constitutional ecclesiastic upon another, 
like the jest of Abbé Lantaigne that in learning at least the cardinal 
has kept the vow of evangelical poverty, and the terrific charge 
that His Eminence never speaks the truth except when on the steps 
of the altar he pronounces the words, Domine non sum dignus. 


ll 


Anatole France’s attitude to the Modernists may be readily 
gathered from what has here been set forth. Intellectually he is 
on their side, of course, in so far as they are destructive, for he 
differs only in that he would destroy much more than they. Their 
theism, their belief in a providence not guaranteed through the 
oracle of the living church but finding its token in the individual 
heart, their “progressive revelation”’ through spiritual experience, 
their hope of a world to come grounded not on St. Peter with his 
keys but on “the postulate of immortality,” all this is to him no 
less foolish than the outworn dogma which it-aims to supplant. 
And of the two sorts of creed he likes the orthodox considerably 
better, for its old strength is fast ebbing and it can be trusted to 
extinguish itself at no distant date, while the strength of its alter- 
native—like that of Luther’s ill-starred Reformation—is threaten- 
ing to grow out of the ashes of an obsolescent past, and its internal 
decay may have to be hastened by a tiresome frontal attack. 
Speaking of Coignard, he says: ‘“‘I do not share his religious beliefs, 
and am of opinion that they deceived him, as they have deceived, 
for their good or ill, so many generations of men. But it looks 
as if the old errors were less vexatious than the new, and that, since 
we are bound to go wrong, it were best to hold by illusions that 
have lost their sparkle.” Hence he often seems more sympathetic 
with the simple curé, who still stands by the authoritative church 
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enthroned among the seven hills, the church which the republic 
simply cannot abide and which politicians like M. Clemenceau 
will easily batter into harmlessness, than with the politic professeur 
of the Sorbonne, who keeps a watchful eye upon “the modern man 
with his modern mind,’ and who threatens to reinstate much of 
the exploded superstition by dexterous compromises with the spirit 
of the age. , 

Scorning as he does both philosophers and theologians, Anatole 
France perhaps scorns the philosophic theologians most of all. 
He thinks them extraordinarily stupid in not realizing that to 
rationalize belief is to pave the way for unbelief.2 Abbé Gassendi 
had “‘relegated God gently to the far distant abyss of first causes.’’ 
Abbé Lapetite, in La Révolte des Anges, when asked to explain the 
scourges of mankind—the plagues, famines, floods, earthquakes— 
has to reply “with a heavenly smile” that God must from time 
to time remind us of his existence! Now, is not Anatole France 
obviously right in thus insisting that the Catholic Modernist 
occupies an untenable position as compared either with the school 
of strict authority which he has left behind or with the school of un- 
trammeled freedom into which he has not yet the courage to pass ? 
When the late Monseigneur Benson, still an Anglican priest, con- 
sulted that typical Modernist, Father George Tyrrell, about sub- 
mission to Rome, he was told that Tyrrell could not receive him 
‘officially “‘except on terms which were impossible to persons of 
reason.”’> It is time, surely, that those wretched compromises and 
disguises under which some still seek to avoid ‘‘the clash of Yes and 
No” should be stigmatized as the thing they are. They do not 
unite the advantages, but rather the disadvantages of the two 
extremes between which they affect to mediate. 

The work of fiction is an unusual place for these high con- 
troversies, but at least one English novelist has been drawn by the 


*I borrow this phrase from Mr. Ronald Knox. Cf. A Spiritual Aeneid. 


2 L’Ile des Pengowins, pp. 135, 137. Cf. an acute remark by Professor Burnet 
about Hesiod. “The Theogony is an attempt to reduce all the stories about the 
gods into a single system, and system is necessarily fatal to so wayward a thing as 
mythology” (Early Greek Philosophy, p. 7). 

3 La Révolte des Anges, p. 207. 

4 Ibid., p. 68. 5A. C. Benson, Hugh, p. 144. 
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same interest which appeals to Anatole France. The embarrass- 
ments of the modernist school in a Catholic country were depicted 
with remarkable vividness just twenty years ago in Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s Eleanor. It presents the character and traces the fate of 
one Father Benecke, who has written a book of “mildly liberal” 
views, telling no more than “‘a fraction of the truth’’ on matters 
historical and critical. The monograph is condemned, and 
Benecke’s best friend, who fully shares his opinions, is forced by 
intellectual necessity to point out that propaganda is right. How 
can a priest be permitted to celebrate at the altar when he has 
abjured the supernatural authority which gives the altar its sacred- 
ness? Yet Father Benecke continues to feel an insatiable hunger 
for the Mass, though what the Mass can mean apart from the 
infallible church one may be unable to conjecture. Again, we are 
made listeners at a keen debate between an Italian countess, 
aflame with zeal for the Risorgimento, and a young priest who 
will have neither part nor lot with “the Italy of Venti Settembre.”’ 
The disputant on one side wants the church to add a little patriotism 
to her philosophy, that dogma may become better appreciated by 
aloyal populace. The disputant on the other side retorts that Jesus 
Christ and his vicar must take precedence of the House of Savoy." 
For those who believe that such a vicar is here on earth, clothed 
with such awful powers, the clerical case is surely beyond reasonable 
challenge. But the lady, with perhaps a feminine inconsequence, 
manages somehow to hold simultaneously that Pius [IX was given 
the keys of the world to come, and that for all practical purposes 
in this world—though it is but a preparation for the next—the 
decrees of the pontiff may be rightly trampled upon at the behest of 
Victor Emmanuel! So our Modernists still go on, trying to per- 
suade their public and themselves that in church matters at least 
two and two need not make four, and that it is possible both to 
eat one’s cake and to keep it. 

If the path were not so worn and beaten as to make it almost 
tiresome to tread it again, one might follow Anatole France with 
more zest as he dwells upon the folly of despising nature, and upon 
the fanaticisms of a desert anchorite. Nietzsche has spoken much 


t Eleanor, p. 452. 
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in the same strain, in hatred of “world-deniers” and in praise of 
him who remains “faithful to earth.” So has George Meredith 
in those frequent passages which bid us think of earth as our 
“Mother.” In Protestant countries the risk of eschatological 
brooding seems for some time past to have been slight, but it is 
perhaps to be expected that in a Catholic environment the heralds 
of revolt should still have to wage war against spurious sainthood. 
Anatole France knows his own audience, and as he keeps faithful 
to the doctrine of the Mean he does well, it may be, to remember 
with Aristotle that the special extreme to which one is most inclined 
is the proper object of special warning. In one sort of country this 
is “the world,” in a different sort it is ‘the other-world.” A critic 
is tempted to suggest that Catholic Modernists are here not free 
from the old reproach of seeking to “make the best of both worlds.” 

But when we have fully recognized all that is true in Anatole 
France’s burlesque of a compromising clergy, a state-enchained 
church, and a fanatical asceticism, we must insist that his attack 
has no real relevance to the liberal Christianity still struggling in 
some quarters for its place, equally defiant of the shackles of old 
dogma and the direction of new imperialistic politics, determined 
to win for mankind a spiritual freedom upon which neither pontiff 
nor prefet will dare to lay his coercing hand. We grant at once 
to the defenders of the encyclical Pascendi Gregis that they have 
a dialectical advantage over Catholics of the school of Lord Acton. 
Pius X at least knew his own mind, while the mind of the late 
George Tyrrell remains, certainly to others, as it may well have 
been even to himself, a book sealed with seven seals. We serve 
the cause of genuine modernism by first agreeing that Roman 
modernism is a sheer contradiction, nor have we the slightest 
quarrel with any critic who points out the incoherence in those who 
affect to believe in private judgment while they pin their unques- 
tioning faith to some ancient formula. There is not a creed- 
bound church which does not herein require to set its house in a 
new order, not one which has not kept some relic of the past that 
is long dead in the real thought of our world, and our thanks are 
due to any influence—even the influence of systematic ridicule— 
which may help us to have these corpses buried out of sight. Look, 
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for instance, at the chapter of the Westminster Confession on the 
duties of the civil magistrate, and ask yourself whether it would 
be possible to enjoin in more explicit terms just what we do not 
believe about the right of the state to interfere with the individual 
conscience. Look at those clauses bearing the name of St. Athana- 
sius which venture to define with a minuteness at which we stand 
aghast those metaphysical views required of him who would escape 
eternal damnation! Ask yourself whether a more indecent out- 
rage could be committed in public worship than the recitation 
month after month of those vindictive phrases by which God is 
dishonored, reason is caricatured, and conscience is horrified. 
To the average worshiper let us trust that those words mean 
absolutely nothing. But their definite repudiation has been 
waited for too long, and, while they stand as they are, the mordant 
satires of men like Anatole France are painfully appropriate. 
It is because modernist Catholicism, like timid Protestant 
“reinterpreting,” tries to effect an amalgam of the true and the 
false, to preserve old dogma while shrinking from its immoral 
implications, that it fares so ill by comparison with any creed that 
is consistent. 

To admit this does not prevent us from urging at the same time 
that Anatole France, viewed as a critic not of Catholicism but of 
religion in general, has been fighting with shadows. The God 
in whom he disbelieves has long ceased to be the God of enlightened 
Christian men. Brotteaux, for example, complains that Chris- 
tianity means conservatism, reaction, the substituting for that 
mortal king whom the French had dethroned of a King of Kings, 
beaucoup plus tyrannique et féroce. He charges Robespierre and 
Marat with failing to realize that even the Bastille was mild 
punishment when compared with hell, and that the gods whom 
religious folk revered were just copies of the human despots from 
whom they had won freedom." We hear that the Iahveh of the 
Jews was opposed to all liberty, all curiosity, all doubt, and that 
the serpent with his zeal for knowledge was the true pioneer of 
progress.? This sort of criticism takes us back a very long way 
indeed to a world which we thought we had outgrown. Its author 


* Les Dieux ont Soif, pp. 86, 87. 2 La Revolte des Anges, p. 166. 
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does not show a trace of acquaintance with any theology which 
rejects a literally inspired scripture, which places the Old Testa- 
ment in its proper place as the record of a developing religious 
progress, and which makes room for a still active Divine Spirit 
leading mankind to higher truth. Again and again as one reads 
Anatole France one recalls the trenchant language of Carlyle about 
Voltaire: 

That the Sacred Books could be aught else than a Bank-of-Faith Bill, for 

such and such quantities of Enjoyment, payable at sight in the other world, 
value received; which bill becomes waste paper, the stamp being questioned :— 
that the Christian Religion could have any deeper foundation than Books, 
could possibly be written in the purest nature of man, in mysterious ineffaceable 
character, to which all Books, and all Revelations and authentic traditions 
were but a subsidiary matter, were but as the light whereby that divine writing 
was to be read;—nothing of this seems to have, even in the faintest manner, 
occurred to him." 
There is the note of the true modernism, that goes forth conquering 
and to conquer. And those of us who believe in it cannot refrain 
from observing how deficient is Anatole France in the true historical 
sense. Place side by side his recurring ridicule of the French 
Assembly of 1793 and Victor Hugo’s calm evaluation of ‘What 
the Assembly Did” in Quatre-vingt treize! A similar contrast will 
at once suggest itself between the merry jibes at monkish asceticism 
and a dispassionate judgment upon the great service which these 
ascetics rendered in holding aloft the ideals of purity of life. The 
historian knows well that human freedom is under immense debt to 
those agitators whose extravagance a humorist can easily exploit, 
and that the morals of mankind in a dark age owe no less to that 
standard of personal restraint of which narrow but self-sacrificing 
monks were once the sole effective guardians. 

Perhaps indeed this aspect of Anatole France’s influence sup- 
plies ground for the most serious complaint of all. It must be 
offered, though with reluctance, by those who appreciate his great 
powers and value his tender human feelings. For in nothing else 
is he so plainly an heir of the Encyclopédie as in his effort to dis- 
credit Christian morals that the Christian faith may be discredited 
with them. Macaulay once said of Byron that his readers were in 


? Essay on Voltaire in Critical Miscellanies. 
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danger of assimilating from him a new scheme of conduct, analyz- 
able into two commands, “Thou shalt hate thy neighbor,” and 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor’s wife.’ The pliant disciple of 
Anatole France will be vehement in his hatred of the cruel, and 
charitable in his sympathy with the credulous; but he may likewise 
become a cynic in his distrust of enthusiasm, a rebel against the 
sterner virtues, and derisive in his contempt of chastity. Our 
author, no doubt, did not mean to produce all those undesirable 
effects which some of his books appear likely to foster. Yet his 
continued propagandism on behalf of what has been called “the 
natural man”’ is in pursuit of that anticlerical purpose which we 
know to be so dear to the heart of Anatole France. He has abun- 
dant precedent for such a policy in French letters. The pamphlet- 
eering which did so much a hundred and fifty years ago to pave 
the way for the Revolution was in one of its aspects deliberately 
planned to weaken the church by pouring scorn upon that family 
virtue for which the church was supposed to be specially solicitous. 
Satire in an earlier age had delighted in depicting the hypocritical 
monk or curé who affected to be austere beyond all others, but 
who was in truth a secret libertine, and who turned even the con- 
fessional into an instrument of his passions. But the satire of the 
Encyclopaedists rested on a frank acknowledgment that the clergy 
were puritanic, and it appealed rather to the resentment of those 
who chafed under such restraint. Never was there a more shame- 
less attempt to exploit human vices for the injury of the church 
which forbade them. Voltaire mocked Joan of Arc, not because 
he thought her either an impostor or a fanatic, but largely because 
she had become a national symbol of virgin honor. The unspeak- 
able foulness of Diderot’s romances had the calculated design of 
creating an atmosphere whose mephitic vapors should stifle the 
voice of the priest. Such a purpose is, indeed, hard to be believed 
of men who had so much genuine zeal for human progress. But 
that it is no slander to attribute it to the circle of the Encyclopédie 
has been made evident by Condorcet’s shocking defense of the tone 
of the Pucelle: 


If we may treat as useful the design to make superstition ridiculous in 
the eyes of men given to pleasure . . . . if the affectation of austerity in 
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manners, if the excessive value attached to purity, only serves the hypocrites 
who by putting on the easy mask of chastity can dispense with all virtues . . . . 
if by accustoming men to treat as so many crimes faults from which honorable 
and conscientious persons are not exempt we extend over the purest souls the 
power of that dangerous caste, which to rule and disturb the earth has consti- 
tuted itself the interpreter of heavenly justice—then we shall see in the author 
of the Pucelle no more than a foe to hypocrisy and superstition. 

Those who think that immoral casuistry has been a sin peculiar 
to churchmen would do well to read this passage with care, that 
they may extend their censures to another field. The literary 
tradition to which Anatole France belongs is quite obvious, and 
he has numerous imitators who follow him to the best of their 
limited endowment. Those who know best the Paris of our own 
time tell us that it is far less immoral than might be inferred from 
its pornographic bookstores and its ribald letterpress. Its writers 
do themselves a grave injustice before the world in their half- 
insane desire to flout the clergy. They do not really hate the church 
because she exalts the chaste. But they have worked themselves 
into a mood of hatred toward the chaste because they look upon 
the unchaste as more effective allies against the church. The 
motto is still écrasez l’infdme, and any device, however repulsive, 
which will serve their turn is not refused. Our most bitter com- 
plaint against Anatole France is that in a measure he has lent him- 
self to this campaign. A despiser of zeal in almost everything else, 
he has been zealous in patronizing that moral coarseness which 
will facilitate the growth of secularism. It is strange indeed that 
so acute a thinker should use a weapon so certain to recoil upon the 
cause he would promote, or should risk so valuable a compliment 
to the cause he would destroy. 

Much more would need to be said in an adequate review of 
our author’s religious and antireligious attitudes. One might 
remind him, for example, that his passionate disgust with those 
who find in “nature” a complete rule of conduct corresponds far 
more closely than he is aware to the Christian view that nature is 
a thing not seldom to be overcome rather than to be followed, and 
that this very protest in the name of higher impulses seated in the 
heart owes most of its historical strength to its promotion by the 
church. One might ask whether that old decrying of the Christian 
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ethic as deficient in ‘‘patriotism” and ‘‘civic virtues,” which was 
never indeed encouraged by Anatole France himself, but which 
men of his skeptical school have so often emphasized, does not now 
stand revealed as but an aspect of hideous imperialism, and whether 
the gospel assertion of the individual against the state has not been 
signally vindicated. One might urge too that the old faith, with 
its insistence on the value and possibility of objective truth in one’s 
cosmic doctrine, does not compare ill in the light of the some things 
we have seen with the genteel habit of nil admirari and the notion 
that he is the wisest man who can never make up his mind. But 
to develop all this would carry us too far. And if one may judge 
by the very novel but very satisfying solemnity of Anatole France’s 
recent address to teachers at Tours,’ one may perhaps guess that 
even to him the pagan and the Christian outlook upon life have 
become fraught at length with new and momentous contrasts. 


* A report of this address, translated from the report in L’Humanité, appeared in 
the New York Nation September 6, 1919. 











THE OCCASION OF THE DOMITIANIC PERSECUTION 
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The occasion of Domitian’s persecution of the Christians has 
been much discussed. Several causes for his attack upon the 
church have been assigned: the unsocial habits of the Christians; 
the prevalent charges against them that they were atheists, child- 
murderers, and addicted to malevolent magic; Domitian’s zeal for 
the traditional Roman religion; an effort on his part to force the 
Christians to contribute to the fiscus Judaicus.* Scholars, how- 
ever, are now coming by general agreement to date the Book of 
Revelation in Domitian’s reign. If this conclusion be correct, the 
question may be regarded as determined. The Domitianic perse- 
cution was called forth by a refusal on the part of the Christians 
to participate in the observances of the imperial cult. 

It is surprising that on this point a conflict between the church 
and the government had not arisen long before, for the imperial 
cult was as old asthe empire. That the issue was so long postponed 
may be explained in three ways. In the first place, Christianity 
was regarded by the pagan world as a Jewish sect; and ever since 
the failure of Gaius to force the observance of the cult upon the 
Jews, the latter had enjoyed an immunity from it on condition 
that they sacrificed for the emperor in the Temple at Jerusalem 
and offered prayers for him in the synagogue.’ - That the Christians 
hoped for immunity on similar grounds is shown by the exhortation 
in I Tim. 2:1: “I exhort therefore that first of all supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men; 
for emperors and for all that are in authority, that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life.” In the second place, the nature of the 


* Would the Christians have made the imposition of this tax upon them a casus 
belli? Rom. 13:6; I Pet. 2:13 f. 

2 Moffatt, Introduction to Literature of the New Testament, pp. 503 ff. 

3 Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, I1, 303 f. 
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rites of the cult was such that, so long as Christianity was. confined 
to humble folk, the Christians came into no necessary contact with 
it. The sacrifices and vows which the cult prescribed were not 
required of individuals. They were offered by specially appointed 
priests on behalf of communities. These priests were public func- 
tionaries chosen for their wealth. A Christian had only to avoid 
public office and to abstain from gratuitous attacks upon the cult 
to be secure from molestation. Finally, it should be noted that 
none of the emperors between Gaius and Domitian had any special 
interest in the cult. Any of them, it is true, would have punished 
a deliberate refusal to participate in it, but none of them showed 
any disposition to widen the sphere of its obligation. The problem 
is, therefore, to-account for the emergence of the issue under 
Domitian. The solution is to be found through a consideration of 
two factors, Domitian’s personality and the political situation in 
his reign. 

Domitian had had an unfortunate youth.’ It had been his 
fate to see his elder brother Titus monopolize the good fortune of 
the family. Titus was born about 41 A.D., and grew to manhood 
under Claudius, whose favor his father enjoyed. He was chosen 
as the special companion of the Crown Prince Britannicus, and 
shared with him the best education, literary and social, that Rome 
could afford. At the earliest possible moment he entered upon the 
usual military and public training of a Roman noble. When there- 
fore in 66 A.D. Vespasian received his Judean command, Titus was 
ready to accompany him as a /egatus legionis, in which capacity he 
found opportunity to distinguish himself as a detachment com- 
mander. Domitian, on the other hand, was some ten years Titus’ 
junior. When it came his turn to be educated, Vespasian had lost 
Nero’s favor. Bookish training, to be sure, could be bought; but 
the son of the vulgarian upon whom the cloud of imperial disfavor 
rested was doubtless something of a social outcast. 

When Vespasian left for the East, Domitian was only fifteen, 
and was left behind at Rome to brood over the glory his brother 

* The materials for the life of Domitian can be found conveniently collected in 


Gsell, Essai sur le régne de l’Empereur Domitien (Paris, 1894), and in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopidie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. V1, cols. 2541-96. 
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was winning. Then, sometime in the late summer of 69 A.D., 
thrilling news arrived. His father had been hailed as emperor by 
the armies of Egypt and Syria. For this nobody in Rome was 
prepared. Vespasian had owed his eastern command in the first 
place largely to the fact that he was the one experienced general 
who in Nero’s opinion could be trusted never to aspire to the 
Principate. His plebeian birth would forbid. For Domitian some 
exciting months ensued. Then in December the lieutenants of 
Vespasian fought their way up the Capitol and the inexperienced 
youth found Rome at his feet. Ere long he was marching in 
nominal command of a splendid army to put down a nationalist 
uprising on the Rhine. 

So sudden a transition from obscurity to absolute power could 
not but be dangerous to any young man. Domitian was only 
eighteen and utterly untrained. He seems to have behaved 
arrogantly and outrageously. But he soon found his new splendor 
a Dead Sea apple. Mucianus, the commander of Vespasian’s 
armies in Italy and the West, had played the part of king-maker in 
Vespasian’s elevation, and was indisposed to submit to the control of 
a stripling. Domitian soon found that he was allowed no share in 
the real direction of affairs. Even the expected opportunity of rival- 
ing Titus in military fame was denied him. Mucianus permitted 
him to advance no farther than Lyons, and he had to look on from a 
distance while the Gallic insurrection was put down by the troops 
on the spot. His position was in no way bettered by the arrival 
of his father in Italy. News of his conduct had reached Vespasian 
on the road home, and he greeted Domitian with displeasure. To 
add to Domitian’s chagrin, Titus was left to finish the Jewish war 
by the capture of Jerusalem. On his return home he was permitted 
to share his father’s triumph over the Jews, and was made his 
colleague in the empire. Domitian, on the other hand, was denied 
all share in the administration, although he was loaded with empty 
titles. For twelves years longer he was condemned to brood over 
his unused talents. The only activity left open to him was poetry- 
writing. It is not surprising that in after-years the very thought 
of literature at times filled him with disgust! 


* Suet. Vesp. iv. 5. 2 Cf. Suet. Dom. i. 3. 
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It was therefore a self-centered and embittered man who suc- 
ceeded Titus on his early death in 81 A.D.; and it was Domitian’s 
supreme misfortune that the situation with which he had to deal 
was one which required the utmost tact. His accession was 
clean contrary to the theory of the constitution. The basis of the 
Principate, as Augustus had established it, was the voluntary sub- 
mission of the Roman Republic to the direction of its most dis- 
tinguished citizen. Domitian’s sole claim to the throne was that 
of hereditary right. His control of affairs rested upon the loyalty 
of the armies to the Flavian dynasty. Neither in birth nor in 
achievement could he be regarded as the princeps of the citizen- 
body. The second-mentioned disqualification Domitian made 
eager efforts to remove. His devotion to the tasks of adminis- 
tration, his wars, his twenty-two imperatorial salutations, his four 
triumphs, the cognomina Germanicus Dacicus Sarmaticus which he 
assumed, the triumphal arches which he scattered throughout the 
city until men jeered at him," all evince a thirst for personal dis- 
tinction which was largely, no doubt, the result of his long sup- 
pression,? but also attests a sense of the weakness of his claim to 
direct the state. The first disqualification, however, he could do 
nothing to dispel. He could not alter his birth; and it was a 
weakness in some respects more dangerous than the other. Not 
merely was he a parvenu; it was his misfortune to be confronted 
with a parvenu aristocracy. 

The Roman Republic had never been a democracy. At all 
periods it had been controlled by a hereditary aristocracy func- 
tioning through the Senate. Augustus’ “restoration of the Repub- 
lic” had been a professed restoration of the control of the state to 
the senatorial order. Under the new régime the Senate proved 
painfully subservient to the wishes of its master. No desire of the 
Princeps was too monstrous or too trivial for it instantly to carry 
out. But the nobility never forgot its traditions. The rapid 
dying-out of the old families and the recruiting of the order from 
the ranks of the knights—and even of the provincials—augmented 


One morning the word “enough” was found scribbled on the latest of these 
arches. 


2 Cf. the verse of Silius Italicus (Pun. iii. 607): At tu transcendes, Germanice, 
tuorum. 
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rather than diminished its corporate pride. After all, there is no 
hauteur like that of the recently ennobled. It is no accident that 
the rise of the so-called “stoic opposition,” with its doctrinaire 
emphasis upon senatorial privilege and its romantic veneration of 
the republican era, was coincident with the decay of the old aristo- 
cratic houses and the entry into the senatorial order of new families. 

The imposition by the (alas!) irresistible soldiery of the rule of 
Vespasian upon Rome was bitterly resented by this touchy caste. 
In their view noble birth was the first requisite of an aspirant to 
the Principate; and Vespasian was not merely of equestrian birth, 
he was vulgar, devoid of all fashionable accomplishments and 
gentleman-like sensibilities. Had he not, even after his elevation 
into the Senate, soiled his hands with trade? The excellent admin- 
istration which he provided was no palliative in their eyes. The 
gorge of every noble Roman rose whenever he thought of his sub- 
jection to the upstart. Accordingly conspiracy was rife through- 
out Vespasian’s reign, though always abortive. The courtly 
breeding of Titus and his strenuous efforts to please all classes in 
great part allayed the discontent of the aristocracy; but it revived 
with redoubled venom under Domitian. Domitian’s egotism could 
not fail to give offense. After a few awkward attempts to con- 
ciliate good-will, Domitian adopted an attitude more congenial to 
him, that of arrogant self-assertion. He began to play the dominus* 
and to meet the slurs of his opponents by insisting upon his heredi- 
tary right to the throne as the head of the Flavian house. 

The chief instrument which he employed to inculcate this 
doctrine was the imperial cult. 

The ancients had formed the habit of expressing their political 
and constitutional ideas in terms of cults long before they learned 
to employ the abstract terms of law. Both monarchy and aris- 
tocracy in the ancient world universally claimed religious sanction. 
A king was always greeted by his courtiers as a god, a son of a god, 
or as a favorite of the gods. Noble families usually boasted divine 
descent. In early times these forms of expression had represented 
real beliefs. The mystery of the supremacy of one man or family 


The term by which slaves addressed their masters, and subjects a king. For 
references as to the introduction of this form of address at the court of Domitian, vide 
Gsell, op. cit., p. 49. 
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over others early man could only explain to himself by assuming the 
ruler to enjoy divine powers or divine favor. By the first century 
of our era the vitality of paganism as a religion had largely declined; 
but the religious forms to which it had given birth survived. It 
was still customary to express constitutional ideas in ritual forms. 
The complicated system of cults and observances in which Augustus 
sought to express the idea of the Principate need not here be 
described. Suffice it to say that it was devised to emphasize the 
divine descent of Augustus and the divine favor he enjoyed; in 
other words, his noble. birth and his personal prestige. It stopped 
short only at the attribution of divine honors to Augustus himself." 
This limitation was dictated by the fact that Rome was still theo- 
retically a republic. The essence of a republic, as Aristotle points 
out, is that each citizen rules and is ruled in turn. To require a 
god to submit to the rule of a human fellow-citizen would be 
shocking and absurd. The recognition of any citizen as a divine 
being could in reason lead only to one thing, to his elevation as king. 
Republicanism in the ancient world, no less than monarchy, 
expressed itself in religious terms, in a denial of worship to any 
living man. There was nothing inconsistent with republicanism, 
however, in the worship of a citizen after his death. Graeco-Roman 
paganism was familiar with the idea of apotheosis. On his decease 
Augustus was added to the number of the state gods as Divus 
Augustus. A flamen was appointed to direct his worship and a 
temple erected. In addition, a corporation, the Sodales Augustales, 
was instituted to conduct the rites of the Julian gens, which were now 
given the status of a public cult, inasmuch as the fortunes of Rome 
were regarded as bound up with those of the House of Augustus. 

Domitian’s whole difficulty may be said to be that he could 
point to no Venus Genetrix or other deity as the ultimate progenitor 
of his family. He could trace his descent only to a certain plain 
“‘Sergeant Brown,’ who had escaped from the rout of Pompey’s 

* However, Augustus was worshiped as a god in his lifetime in the provinces and 
the Greek towns of Italy. 


2 Suetonius (Vesp. ii) traces Vespasian’s descent to a certain T. Flavius Petro, 
a centurion or evocatus in Pompey’s army at Pharsalia. The name Flavius may fairly 
be translated “Brown’’; and like its English equivalent it had a distinctly plebeian 
ring. 
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army at Pharsalia and betaken himself to money-making, with 
considerable success. Vespasian, however, had been deified under 
Titus, and a new imperial cult had thus been inaugurated cor- 
responding to the new imperial family.‘ This cult Domitian pro- 
ceeded to develop as a support to his pretensions. 

A study of a genealogical tree of the Flavians, such as is to be 
found in the Realencyclopidie of Pauly and Wissowa,? reveals the 


following significant features. The prefix divus (or diva) appears 


before the names of all the descendants of Vespasian who prede- 
ceased Domitian, even before that of Domitilla, Vespasian’s 


*The doctrine that the House of Vespasian was the imperial family and the 
employment of the imperial cult to emphasize that idea were not original with Domi- 
tian. Vespasian was conscious of founding a dynasty (Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. VI, col. 
2676), although the old realist derided the attempts of his courtiers to manufacture 
for him a divine parentage (Suet. Vesp. xii), and had a good-humored contempt for 
the imperial cult (cf. his dying words, Suet. Vesp. xxiii. 4). Titus had Vespasian 
deified, and Julia his daughter made an Augusta. Titus also instituted the custom of 
including in the state prayers vows and sacrifices for “all the royal family”; cf. the 
Acta Arvalium for 81 a.D.: the Brethren undertake vows pro salute Imp. Titi Caesaris 


divi f. Vespasiani Augusti ... . et Caesaris divi f. Domitiani .... et Juliae 
Augustae liberorumque eorum ... . si Imp. Titus Caesar Augustus ... . et Caesar 
divi f. Domitianus ... . vivent domusque eorum incolumis erit, etc. (CIL, VI, 


2059). The full development of the imperial cult, however, was due to Domitian. 


2 Vol. VI, col. 2537, where full references to the original sources may be found. 
In one respect the present writer is inclined to differ from the conclusions of the 
compiler. Philostratus refers to Julia as “one of Titus’ daughters” (Vita A poll. 
Tyan. vii. 7). From this the compiler infers that Titus had more than one child. 
This inference is at first sight supported by the occurrence of the phrase liberorumque 
eorum in the inscription quoted in the preceding note, and by CIL, VI, 8971: D. M. 
FLAVI STEPHANI PAEDAGOG. PVERORVM IMP. TITI CAESARIS. But 
the phrase in Philostratus seems to be merely a loose way of indicating that Julia was 
Titus’ daughter. Moreover, Philostratus is too far removed in time from the Flavian 
era to be a trustworthy witness on obscure points of Flavian genealogy. He else- 
where (op. cit. viii. 25) confuses Vespasian’s daughter and granddaughter. The phrases 
liberorumque eorum, domusque eorum in the passage quoted from the Acta Arvalium are 
formulaic and need not have any force other than providing for the case of children 
being born in the ensuing year. The phrase paedagogus puerorum is in the inscriptions 
a set formula, meaning no more than a “paedagogus.”” Suetonius (Tit. iv. 2) implies 
that Titus had only one child; this and the absence of all contemporary reference to 
any other child of Titus besides Julia outweigh the evidence of Philostratus. 


3 Viz., Titus and Domitilla the children of Vespasian, Julia the daughter of 
Titus, and Caesar the son of Domitian. Titus, Julia, and probably Caesar were 
created divi under Domitian. The date of Domitilla’s creation cannot be made out. 
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daughter,’ who died while Vespasian was still a private citizen, and 
that of Domitian’s son, who died in childhood. The cognomen 
Augusta? is appended to the name of the Domitilla just mentioned 
and to that of Julia, the daughter of Titus, the two female members 
of Vespasian’s house. It appears also after the name of Domitia 
Longina, Domitian’s empress, although technically she was not a 
member of the Flavian gens, by virtue of the fact doubtless that 
she had given birth to a gentilis3 On similar grounds Domitilla 
the Christian martyr, who was the daughter of the Diva Domitilla 
Augusta just mentioned, was probably created an Augusta in the 
last years of Domitian. Sometime about 93 A.D. Domitian, who 
was childless, adopted two of her sons. Domitilla thus became 
the mother of the heirs apparent.‘ This automatic bestowal of 


* That Diva Domitilla Augusta was Vespasian’s daughter, not his wife of the same 
name, is clear from Statius Silv. i. 1. 97 f. 

2 The cognomen Augustus was always reserved for the reigning emperor; but 
under the preceding dynasty the cognomen Augusta had sometimes been conferred 
upon female members of the imperial house. 


3 The old religious forms of marriage having gone out of use, a wife under the 
empire was no longer regarded in law as a member of her husband’s gens. This 
explains the fact that the wives of Vespasian and Titus were not created Augustae. 
They were not, properly speaking, members of the domus Augusta. Under the 
Julians, however, the precedent had been established of bestowing that distinction 
upon mothers of members of the domus Augusta. Thus Poppaea, the third wife of 
Nero, was created an Augusta on her giving birth to a daughter, Claudia Augusta 
(Tac. ann. xv. 23; cf. Cohen, Médailles impériales, I, 315), while the other two wives 
of Nero, who bore him no children, never received that distinction. The other Julian 
Augustae, with the exception of Nero’s daughter, were all mothers of emperors. Livia, 
the first Augusta, was not merely the mother of Tiberius and the grandmother of 
Claudius, but had also been adopted by Augustus’ will into the Julian gens. Antonia 
was the grandmother of Gaius and the mother of Claudius. Of the younger Agrippina 
we are expressly told that she was created an Augusta on the adoption of Nero by 
Claudius (Tac. ann. xii. 26). Many of the coins on which Domitia is accorded the 
title Augusta bear on their reverse the legend DIVI CAESARIS MATER (Cohen, 
op, cit., Vol. I, pp. 535 f., Nos. 5-11). 

4 This is probably the solution of a problem which has perplexed the numismatists. 
Eckhel (VI, 348) and Mionnet (VI, 85) describe two coins of Alexandria which are 
inscribed as follows: (1) AATIA AOMITIAAA Rev.Z; (2) AOMITIAAA ZEBAZTH 
Rev. AQAEKATOT. The first of these is dated on the reverse “‘in the year six,”’ and 
the second “‘in the year twelve,” sc., of Domitian. (Domitian was the only Flavian 
emperor to reign twelve years.) In our reckoning these years correspond to 85-86 
and 92-93 A.D. The omission of the word 6e4 (diva) prevents our identifying the Domi- 
tilla referred to with Vespasian’s daughter, Diva Domitilla-Augusta. The word 
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divine’ honors upon all the members of the imperial family entitled 
by custom to receive them was an innovation. Under the Julians 
deification and the cognomen Augusta had been bestowed spo- 
radically, according to the whim of the emperor of the moment.? 
The intent of the Flavian system was clearly to teach that descent 
from Vespasian was a sufficient guaranty of the possession of a 
divine nature.’ 

A study of the institutions of the Flavian cult reveals a further 
nuance. Under the Julians the tendency had been to provide a 
special priesthood and a special shrine for each divus or diva at the 
time of consecration.4 Under Domitian,’ on the other hand, all 


ZEBALTH (Augusta) on the second coin forbids an identification with Vespasian’s 
wife, who was never created an Augusta. Hence these coins have been pronounced spu- 
rious (Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. VI, col. 2732). All difficulties disappear, however, if we 
assume that the reference is to the youngest of the three Domitillas. The first two 
Domitillas died before Vespasian came to the throne (Suet. Vesp. 3), whereas the 
youngest was a prominent person throughout Domitian’s reign. About go a.p. Domi- 
tian was a second time disappointed of an heir (Martial vi. 3). He therefore adopted 
two sons of Clemens and Domitilla (Suet. Dom. 15; Quint. iv. prooem. 2). In the year 
when the first coin was issued, Domitilla, who was descended from Vespasian only 
through her mother, would have no claim to the title Augusta. In the year 92-93, 
however, she may well have been wearing the distinction as the mother of the Princes 
Imperial. 

The cognomen Augusta was a quasi-divine distinction. Its nearest English 
equivalent perhaps is the word “‘sacred.” 


2? The list of the Julian divi is as follows: Julius Caesar, Augustus, Drusilla the 
sister of Gaius, Livia the wife of Augustus, Claudius, Claudia the daughter of Nero, 
and Poppaea. For the Julian Augustae, vide supra, p. 7, N. 3. 


3 Quintilian has this advice to offer to poets: Jaudandum in quibusdam, quod 
geniti immortales, quibusdam, quod immortalitatem virtute sint consecuti; quod pietas 
principis nostri (sc. Domitian) praesentium quoque temporum decus fecit (iii. 7. 9). 
Thecourt poets hardly needed the hint. Martial hails the son whom Domitian expected 
in go A.D. as vera dewm suboles (vi. 3.2). Statius hails Domitian thus: Salve magnorum 
proles genitorque deorum (Silv. i. 1. 74). 

4Thus Julius Caesar and Augustus each received a special temple and flamen. 
Livia was made a special object of adoration for the Vestals. Drusilla had a special 
shrine and priesthood. Claudius had a temple and a flamen. Claudia had a temple 
and a priestess. What arrangements were made for the cult of Poppaea is unknown. 
Vide Mommsen-Marquardt, VI, 474; Beurlier, Essai sur le culte rendu aux empereurs 
romains, app. A. 


5 After Domitian’s death Titus was singled out as an especial object of devotion. 
A special temple (?) was erected to him by Trajan (CJL, VI, 946), and a special 
shrine devoted to him in the Templum Divorum (CIL, V1, 10234, an inscription of 
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the Flavian divi were worshiped by one common priestly corpora- 
tion, known as the Sodales Flaviales,’ in two common temples, the 
Templum divi Vespasiani, consecrated by Domitian about 86 A.D.,? 
and the Templum Flaviae Gentis, erected on the site of Domitian’s 
birth-place between 89 and 94 A.D. as the mausoleum of the family. 
Not even Vespasian or Titus seems to have had a flamen appointed 


153 A.D.). The Templum Divorum is first mentioned under Antoninus Pius. The 
present writer has elsewhere tried to show that the extant Arch of Titus was not 
erected until after Domitian’s death (Classical Journal, December, 1915). Even in 
Domitian’s lifetime the opposition to him frequently found expression in an exalta- 
tion of Titus, who was regarded as in every way Domitian’s opposite (Dio Ixvii. 2. 5). 
In the period of reaction which ensued upon Domitian’s death it became the fashion 
to represent Titus as the ideal of an emperor and a man. He is so represented, for 
example, by Tacitus and Suetonius and the post-Flavian writers generally. 
Suetonius tells us, however, that Domitian defunctum (sc. Titum) nullo praeterquam 
consecrationis honore dignatus, saepe etiam carpsit obliquis orationibus et edictis. It is 
extremely improbable in view of this express statement and of Domitian’s well-known 
jealousy of his brother that the cult of Titus was in any way emphasized in Domitian’s 
reign. 

* This corporation is so named in all the references to it which can be regarded 
as reflecting the Domitianic usage (Suet. Dom. iv. 4; CIL, XI, 1430; Dessau 1010; 
and the inscription of Trajan’s father referred to in Hermes, XLV [1910], 9), as 
well as in the majority of subsequent references to it in the inscriptions (C/L, III, 
6813; VI, 1333; XIII, 1806; XIV, 2501; Orelli 364; Bull. dell’ Inst. [1896], p. 253). 
In some post-Domitianic inscriptions it is called Sodales Flaviales Titiales (CIL, 
VIII, 597, 7062), and it is probably to be inferred from Dessau roto that this was 
ultimately made its official name. (See Gsell’s interpretation of this inscription, 
op. cit., p. 51,n.1.) It is to be noted that this name for the corporation involves a 
manifest tautology, “‘the sodality which has for its objects of worship the Flavian 
divi and one Flavian divus (!).”” In other post-Domitianic inscriptions it is known as 
the Sodales Titiales Flaviales (CIL, V1, 1523, 2189), and even as the Sodales Titiales 
(Henzen 6950, Dessau 1078). These names for the sodality reflect an emphasis upon 
the cult of Titus which we may be sure Domitian never would have sanctioned, and 
it is altogether probable that the change in the title was ordered after Domitian’s 
death. 


2 The Acta Arvalium for January, 87 A.D., records a meeting of the Brotherhood 
in the month of January in pronao aedis Concordiae quae e(st prope templu)m divi 
Vespasiani (CIL, VI, 2065). This is the earliest reference to this temple. The 
next in chronological order is in Statius Silv. i. 1. 31 (89 A.D.). Its dedicatory inscrip- 
tion has been preserved for us by the Einsiedeln MS: DIVO VESPASIANO 
AVGVSTO S.P.Q.R. (CIL, VI, 938). These references prove that it was officially 
dedicated to the founder of the dynasty alone, and that the later name for it, Templum 
Vespasiani et Titi, was not Domitianic. On this temple vide Gsell, op. cit., pp. 102 f. 


3 On this temple vide Gsell, op. cit., p. 114. 
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for his special worship.’ It is evident that the intention of Domi- 
tian, who organized the institutions of the cult, was to emphasize 
the divinity of the Flavian gens’ as a whole, rather than that of its 
individual members. 

When the peculiarities of the Flavian cult are considered, its 
real purpose becomes clear. It was calculated to answer the 
criticisms leveled against the rule of Domitian; to teach that the 
descent of Domitian, if not noble, was divine, and that if his per- 
sonal abilities did not mark him as the princeps of the Roman 
people, he possessed by inheritance a divine nature which gave him 
a claim upon the implicit obedience of every citizen. In other 
words, the real object of the cult was Domitian himself. The 
official headdress of the Sodales Flaviales accurately expressed their 
real function. It was a gold crown decorated with images of the 
Capitoline trinity and of Domitian. 

Domitian was prevented from having himself publicly worshiped 
as a god in Rome‘ only by the weight of precedent. He went as 
far in that direction as Roman religion would allow. He exacted 
public sacrifices to and oaths by his Genius.’ Gold and silver 
statues of him were erected on the Capitol among those of the state 
gods,® and disrespect to his statue was punished as sacrilege.’ 
When spectators at the games hissed his gladiators, he had them 

* A Roman flamen is attested in literature or in the inscriptions for every deified 
emperor between Julius Caesar and Septimius Severus, except for Vespasian and 
Titus (Beurlier, op. cit., app. A). It seems mathematically improbable that the 
flamens of these two consecutive emperors should accidentally be passed over in our 
extant sources. Flamens of both Vespasian and Titus existed, it is true, in the 
municipia; but municipal versions of the imperial cult often varied from the Roman 
usages. 

2 Or, more accurately, of the House of Vespasian; for the right of deification was 
not extended to the descendants of Vespasian’s elder brother, Flavius Sabinus. 

3 Suet. Dom. iv. 4. 

4 Like other emperors, he was openly worshiped in the provinces, especially in the 
East; Gsell, op. cit., pp. 51 f. 

5 Pliny pan. lii. 6; CIL, II, 1963-64. It has been conjectured that the reference 
in Rev. 13:17 (vide infra, p. 18) is to an attempt to enforce a rule that all oaths in 
commercial contracts must be taken by the Genius of the emperor. 

6 Pliny ibid.; Suet. Dom. xiii. 2. 


7 Dio lxvii. 12. 2. Tiberius punished similar acts of disrespect to statues of 
Divus Augustus (Suet. Tib. \wviii). 
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executed, on the ground se despici et contemni . . . . suam divini- 
tatem suum numen violari.* On one occasion he is said to have 
referred to his bed as his pulvinar He instructed the stewards of 
his household to begin all written instructions to their subordinates 
with the words, Dominus et deus noster hoc fieri jubet3 The court 
poets, who were always painfully careful to reflect his wishes, hailed 
him as sacratissimus imperator, deus, and even as Juppiter. They 
refer to Domitian’s “sacred side,” his “‘sacred feet,” his “sacred 
name,” his “sacred house,” his “sacred banquets,” and to the 
‘sacred fish” grown to be served at the latter! 

Was Domitian crazy? Are we to regard his insistence upon 
his divinity as an evidence of megalomania? Not entirely. He 
was simply seeking to introduce into Rome monarchical eti- 
quette. In ancient times all monarchs were conventionally 
treated as divine beings, just as in later times all monarchs 
claimed to rule by divine right. The real import of the Flavian 
cult is to be found in the fact that it could only be inter- 
preted by contemporaries as a confession on the part of the Senate 
—with which under the law all its institutions formally originated 
—that the empire was a hereditary absolutism. It was not a 
statesman-like proceeding on Domitian’s part thus openly to pro- 
claim this theory and to insist upon its ceremonial expression. It 
argues more vanity’ than wisdom, a small man’s love of display and 
lack of political sense. The fact is that Domitian’s egotism did 
at times border on insanity; and of all his mad acts the most sense- 
less was his attack upon the Christians, the most submissive element 
in the whole population, simply because they refused to conform 
to the outward and confessedly artificial ceremonial which was the 
established expression of loyalty. 

* Pliny pan. 33. 

2 Suet. Dom. xiii. 1. Pulvinar was the technical name for the couch of a god. 

3 Suet. Dom. xiii. 2. 


4 The numerous passages in which the court writers pay divine honors to Domitian 
may be found collected in Gsell, op. cit., p. 51. 

5 How egregious Domitian’s vanity was is illustrated by his boast that he had 
bestowed the throne upon his father and his brother! This absurd claim is attested 


not merely by his enemies (Suet. Dom. xiii. 1), but also by his flatterers, Martial 
(ix. ror. 15) and Quintilian (x. 1. 91). 
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Unfortunately no contemporary narrative of Domitian’s per- 
secution of the Christians exists, although we almost certainly 
possess documents which were called forth by it.. From these and 
from scattered references in later Christian writers we can only 
gather: that the Domitianic persecution was an attack upon 
Christianity as such,? occasioned by the unwillingness of the Chris- 
tians to conform to the practices of the imperial cult; that it came 
suddenly upon the church, no emperor having attacked the Chris- 
tians since Nero; that it broke out in the end of Domitian’s reign, 
our most trustworthy witness says in his fifteenth year (95-96 A.D.); 
that it spread from Rome to the provinces, at least to Bithynia, 
Asia, and Syria; that there were many martyrdoms and some 
recantations; but that it was of brief duration. The two most 
prominent sufferers were Domitilla and the writer of the Apocalypse. 
There is also the pretty story of Domitian’s examination and dis- 
missal of the two descendants of Jude, the Lord’s brother. 

The fullest account of the persecution is that in Eusebius: 

Domitian having shown great cruelty toward many and having unjustly 
put to death no small number of well-born and notable men at Rome, and 
without cause exiled and confiscated the property of many other illustrious 
men, finally became a successor of Nero in his hatred and enmity toward God. 
He was in fact the second that stirred up a persecution against us, although 
his father Vespasian had undertaken nothing prejudicial to us. 

Eusebius then quotes the testimony of Irenaeus that 
the Apocalypse was seen not long ago, but almost in our own generation, at 
the end of the reign of Domitian. 
and proceeds: 
To such a degree, indeed, did the teaching of our faith flourish at that time 


that even those writers who were far from our religion did not hesitate 
to mention in their histories the persecution and martyrdoms which took 


* Viz., Revelation, I Clement, I Peter, and Hebrews. It is true that the Domi- 
tianic date of everyone of these documents has been questioned at some time or other, 
that of I Clement most recently, by Professor Merrill in the American Journal of 
Theology for July, 1918. 

2 Note particularly I Pet. 4:16. 


3 A full citation of the sources for the Domitianic persecution, with criticism, will 
be found in Gsell, op. cit., pp. 293-316. 

4 It is usually assumed, on the basis of a statement in Jerome’s version of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle (sub ann. Abr. 2212), that Eusebius is here referring to the historian Bruttius. 
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place during it. And they indeed accurately indicated the time. For they 
recorded that in the fifteenth year of Domitian, Flavia Domitilla, daughter of 
a sister of Flavius Clemens,? who at the time was one of the consuls of Rome, 
was exiled to the island of Pontia in consequence of testimony borne to Christ.? 


With this account in Eusebius the following passages of 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius are evidently to be compared: Suetonius 
tells us that Domitian 
denique Flavium Clementem patruelem suum contemptissimae inertiae cujus 
filios etiam tum parvulos successores palam destinaverat .... repente ex 
tenuissima suspicione tantum non in ipso ejus consulatu interemit.3 
Dio, writing of the year 95 A.D., says: 

In that same year Domitian put to death many including Flavius Clemens, 
who was consul, although Clemens was his own cousin and Clemens’ wife 
Flavia Domitilla was likewise his own kinswoman. The charge brought 
against both was that of atheism; and on that charge many others who had 
adopted a Jewish mode of life were condemned, some of them being executed 
and others deprived of their property. Domitilla however was merely exiled 
to Pandateria.‘ 


In the light of these narratives it is not difficult to place the perse- 
cution in its historical setting. 

The Flavius Clemens referred to by all three of the authors we 
have quoted was one of the two sons of Vespasian’s elder brother, 
who perished in 69 A.D. in the last struggle between the troops of 
Vespasian and those of Vitellius on the Capitol. These two cousins 
were a constant source of embarrassment to Domitian. On the 
one hand, they were too near the throne to be overlooked in the 
distribution of honors; on the other, there was always the danger 
lest one or other of them should be placed by the discontented 
nobility at its head and become an aspirant to theempire. Sabinus, 
the elder of the two, Domitian personally hated.’ Nevertheless he 
felt compelled to take him as his colleague in the first consulship 

t It is generally recognized that the relationship of Domitilla and Clemens is here 
misstated; that Domitilla was the daughter of Domitian’s sister of the same name 


and that Clemens was her husband. Vide Gsell, op. cit., pp. 297 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa» 
Vol. VI, cols. 2733 f. 


2 Hist. eccles. iii. 17-18; trans. McGiffert. 
3 Suet. Dom. xv. 1. 4 Dio lxvii. 14. 1-2. 


5 Suet. Dom. xii. Domitian furthermore was in love with his niece Julia, who 
was Sabinus’ wife. 
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that he assumed after his accession (82 A.D.). Then a few years 
later he had him executed for real or supposed treason. Clemens 
thereupon sought safety in retirement. The fate of Sabinus was 
naturally no encouragement for him to seek public office. 

But there may well have been another reason for Clemens’ 
avoidance of a public career. According to later tradition, he* and 
Domitilla his wife were Christians; and with this tradition the 
accounts of them in Suetonius and Dio are at least consistent, 
although in neither account does the word Christian appear. 
Christianity throughout the first century remained in form simply 
a variety of Jewish messianism. Its central tenet was the expecta- 
tion of an immediate return of Jesus to set up his messianic king- 
dom. Christians therefore had little interest in the affairs of a 
world which they believed to be evanescent. Their citizenship was 
in the kingdom soon to descend from Heaven. If Clemens had 
Christian leanings, what Suetonius calls his contemptissima inertia 
is thus easily explained. The charge of atheism and Jewish 
manners, which Dio tells us was brought against him and his wife, 
is also easily explicable. The Gentiles, not altogether incor- 
rectly, regarded Christianity as a Jewish sect; and from their point 
of view both Jews and Christians might easily be mistaken for 
atheists. Both religions denied the existence of the gods whom all 
the rest of the world recognized, and the absence from both cults 
of sacrifice? and other customary forms of ritual would suggest to 
the casual observer that they worshiped no gods at all. 

If Clemens and Domitilla were Christians, the outbreak of the 
Domitianic persecution can plausibly be accounted for. 

In go A.D. Domitian was again disappointed of a child,> and 
seems to have become finally convinced that a natural heir was to 
be denied him. He therefore, in or before the year 93, adopted two 

* The earliest express statement that Clemens was a Christian is that of George 
Syncellus (i. 650. 19) in the eighth century; but Domitilla was claimed by the Chris- 
tians as a martyr before the time of Eusebius (vide the passage quoted in the text). 


The fact that one of the earliest Christian cemeteries was located on her land and 
called by her name supports the assumption that Domitilla was a Christian. 

2 The Temple at Jerusalem, of course, had been destroyed in 70 A.D. This had 
long been the only place at which the Jews practiced a sacrificial ritual. 

3 Martial vi. 3. 
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of the children™ of Clemens and Domitilla as his sons, giving them 
respectively the names Vespasian and Domitian. It was no longer 
possible that their parents should remain in obscurity. They were 
recalled to court. Domitilla, as the mother of the two heirs appar- 
ent, was created an Augusta. She became, indeed, the chief lady 
of the court; for Domitia the empress was estranged from her 
husband, and Julia, Domitian’s beloved niece, was now dead. 
Clemens was designated as Domitian’s colleague in the consulships 
of 95 A.D. 

The eminence to which Clemens and Domitilla were thus raised 
was in the highest degree perilous. Domitian as his reign wore on 
became yearly more dangerous to those about him. In 93 A.D. 
he returned from what was to be his last campaign. Thencefor- 
ward he lived in his gorgeous house on the Palatine in savage 
loneliness, surrounded only by sycophants and confronted by a 
treacherous aristocracy which hated him toa man. By the death 
of Julia he lost the only friend whom he cared for and could trust. 
His one absorbing interest was to detect and punish conspirators. 
Like Tiberius, he felt that “he held a wolf by the ears.’ Suetonius 
gives us a vivid picture of his temper at this closing period of his 
life: Pavidus semper et anxius minimis etiam suspicionibus praeter 
modum commovebatur.s Clemens by reason of his birth was an 
inevitable object of Domitian’s suspicions. 

The storm broke upon the pair in Clemens’ consulship; and if 
Clemens was in any degree a Christian, it is not difficult to discern 
why. As consul he was in an impossible position. Almost his 
first official act would be to offer vows and sacrifices to various 
heathen deities, including the Flavian divi, for the safety of 
the emperor. Thenceforward at every turn he would be met by 
obligations connected with state worship and particularly with the 
imperial cult. There was, it is true, in the Christian church a 
liberal party which recognized a certain amount of conformity with 

Clemens and Domitilla had seven children (CJL, VI, 8942). This indicates 


that they were guiltless of the vices which were so prevalent in the high society of 
their day. 


2The writings of Tiberius were now his sole reading; Suet. Dom. xx. Cf. 
Suet. T7ib. xxv. 1. 


3 Suet. Dom. 14; cf. Dio lxvii. 14. 4. 
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the customs of the existing society as a practical necessity, including 
even those customs which had a religious reference. The cult of 
deities which had no existence, it was argued, was meaningless and 
therefore harmless." We may assume that Clemens adhered to 
this wing of the church; but he could hardly avoid giving offense 
when called upon to celebrate the rites of the official religion. 
The slightest trace of disinclination on his part or of contempt for the 
imperial cult could not fail to arouse Domitian’s jealous ire. The 
attention which Domitian bestowed upon the imperial cult shows 
that he was a ritualist in temper, keenly sensitive to outward forms. 
Had he lived in a later age, he would have ordered to instant 
execution a Quaker who insisted upon wearing his hat in his 
presence, without inquiring whether he were really a disloyal sub- 
ject. Clemens’ parentage must have laid his conduct especially 
open to misinterpretation. The fact that his apparent disrespect 
to the emperor was merely due to his religion, when discovered, 
would be no palliative in Domitian’s eyes. Domitian’s was a 
nature which could brook not the slightest opposition. He was 
already engaged in a persecution of other “philosophies” which 
taught the supremacy of conscience.? An investigation of the 
new religion would not allay his anxiety. It could only reveal 
that the Christians were a world-wide semi-secret organiza- 
tion which was looking for the rise of a new empire; and that 
they were in the habit of ascribing to the world-ruler whom 
they expected the very titles which in the East, whence the move- 
ment had originated, Domitian was accustomed to have ascribed 
to himself: “King,” “Savior,” “Son of (a) God,” “Image of God,” 
“God made manifest.” 

All Domitian’s tyrannical and cowardly instincts were stirred 
to action. As soon as Clemens had laid down his consulship—a 

tI Cor. 10:23 ff. The preceding verses, which teach a stricter doctrine, are 
perhaps a later insertion intended to correct the apparent latitudinarianism of this 


passage. It is apparently a similar latitudinarianism which the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse is combating in his letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev., chaps. 2, 3). 
On Domitian’s persecution of the philosophers vide Gsell, op. cit., chap. ix. 
3 Baorrebs, awrhp, vids Oeod (divi filius), eixdvy rod Beod, Beds exipavns. Vide 
Kennedy, “Apostolic Preaching and Emperor Worship,” Expositor, VII (1909), 
289 ff. 
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consul during his term of office was immune from prosecution—he 
was tried and executed. The nature of the charge against him 
might well seem to sensible men a levissima suspicio.. Domitilla 
was banished to an island.? It was discovered that others of the 
Roman nobility were infected with the same taint. The informers 
accordingly found a new type of accusation; and slaves and 
freedmen were encouraged to spy upon their masters. Cupidity 
as well as terror urged Domitian on.‘ His own extravagance, 
added to that of Titus, had squandered the accumulations of Ves- 
pasian, and the treasury was empty. The charge of “living a 
Jewish life’ supplied him with a convenient excuse for confisca- 
tions. Vespasian had instituted a capitation tax of two drachmas 
a head upon the Jews. This imposition Domitian recently had 
been exacting with the utmost rigor. It was easy to insist that the 
Christians were subject to it, and to punish them as tax-evaders.’ 

The number of the victims cannot be determined; but we learn 
from Dio that a good many nobles lost their lives or their property.® 
It is not impossible that M. Acilius Glabrio, who was executed 
about this time, is to be reckoned among the Christian martyrs.’ 
That the persecution was not confined to the nobility, but that it 
extended also to the humbler folk, the slaves and freedmen who 
made up the bulk of the Christian community, may be regarded 
as certain.* 

In the provinces, with or without direct orders from the emperor, 
a regular inquisition was set up. Pliny’s famous correspondence 


* Vide the passage from Suetonius quoted above, p. 13. 
2 Probably to Pontia, not to Pandateria; vide Gsell, op. cit., p. 304. 
3 Cf. Dio lxviii. 1. 2, quoted below. 


4 Suetonius suggests that Domitian was super ingenii naturam inopia rapax metu 
saevus (Dom. iii. 2). 

5 Praeter ceteros Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad quem deferebantus qui 
vel improfessi Judaicam viverent vitam vel dissimulata origine imposita genti tributa non 
pependissent. Suet. Dom. xii. 2. Under those who “lived a Jewish life, without 
confessing that they were Jews,’’ the Christians would naturally be included. 


6 Vide the passage quoted above, p. 13. 
7 Gsell, op. cit., pp. 294 ff. 
8 It certainly affected the circle from which I Clement emanates. 
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with Trajan in the year 112 A.D. shows that at that time the profes- 
sion of Christianity was in the eyes of the law a crime, and that 
the customary method of detecting a Christian was to require the 
suspect to offer incense to the pagan deities, specifically to the 
image of the emperor.’ We learn further from the same source 
that this legal principle and this test were as old as the reign of 
Domitian.? Apparently all Christians were now obligated to par- 
ticipate in the worship of the emperor, even those whose private 
station would ordinarily have rendered them exempt. The enig- 
matic language of the thirteenth chapter of the Book of Revelation 
points in the same direction. In that chapter we are told that the 
second beast—by whom we are perhaps to understand the Governor 
of Asia—had (or was to have) an image of the first beast (the 
emperor ?) made; 

and he had power to give life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the 
beast should both speak and cause (v./. and he will cause) that as many as 
would not worship the image of the beast should be killed. And he causeth 
all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their 
right hand or in their foreheads; and that no man might either buy or sell, 
save he that had the mark or the name of the beast or the number of his name.‘ 
This passage suggests at least that an attempt was being made, or 
was anticipated, to enforce the emperor cult upon all classes of 
society. 

The trial, however, was brief. The custom in the end of Domi- 
tian’s reign seems to have been that “ordinary” consuls should hold 
office until the middle of April.s The execution of Clemens there- 
fore probably took place in May, 95 A.D. On September 18 of the 


tPliny ep. x. 96-97. In the provinces, as has already been noted, the living 
emperor was worshiped. 

2 Cf. the phrase non nemo etiam ante viginti, sc. annos (Pliny ep. x. 96.6). Viginti 
here is probably to be interpreted as a round number. The reference is probably to 
95-96 A.D. The reading viginti quinque is merely a modern emendation and is 
probably to be rejected. 

3 The writer owes this explanation of the passage to an unpublished paper of 
Professor Case. Professor Case, he understands, while accepting the view of Moffatt, 
Bousset, and others that the author is predicting a persecution which he thinks of as 
about a decade away (vide chap. xvii), is inclined to hold that the author’s conception 
of that persecution is based upon the procedure of the Domitianic persecution, which 
he regards as a foretaste of the greater attack to come. 

4 Rev. 13: 15-17. 5 Gsell, op. cit., p. 59. 
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following year Domitian fell under the dagger of one of Domi- 
tilla’s servants, and her sufferings were avenged. A reaction 
against Domitian’s policies ensued, and this probably included a 
cessation of the persecution.’ The later Christian tradition was 
that the persecution was short;? and we are told by Dio that 
Domitian’s successor, Nerva, 
released those who were under trial for impiety, recalled the exiles, and put to 
death the slaves and freedmen who had conspired against their masters. He 
would no longer permit such to bring any charge against their masters or to 
accuse them of impiety or a Jewish mode of life. 
It is clear from Pliny that the principle that Christianity was an 
illicit religion still persisted; but it is also clear that prosecutions 
became very rare. Pliny, although he was a lawyer of wide expe- 
rience, confesses that he had never come into contact with any. 
There is no reason to believe that the Domitianic persecution 
was marked by any such picturesque horrors as those which 
marked the Neronian. Domitian and his representatives seem to 
have been content with confiscations and the ordinary methods of 
execution. But in point of historical importance the two perse- 
cutions are scarcely comparable. Nero had punished the Chris- 
tians as incendiaries, and there is no reason to believe that the 
church in the provinces was seriously molested. Domitian sought 
to suppress the Christian religion as such throughout the empire. 
Down to 95 A.D. the relation between the church and the empire had 
been one of mutual tolerance. The imperial officials had regarded 
the Christians as an inoffensive, if somewhat irrational, sect and 
had protected them against the mob violence to which they were 
constantly exposed. Accordingly the Christians had regarded the 
empire as a divinely appointed instrument in the world for the sup- 
pression of crime and the restraint of Antichrist. Loyalty to the 


t If the contention that the Arch of Titus is a monument of this reaction (vide 


supra, p. 9, n. 2) be sustained, this beautiful little structure gains in interest for all 
Christians. 


2 Tert. apol. v; Heges. apud Eus. hist. ecc. iii. 20; Lactant. de mort. persec. iii; 
Oros. hist. vii. 10. Tertullian and Hegesippus imply that Domitian himself put a 
stop to the persecution; but this seems improbable. 


3 Dio Ixviii. 1. 2. Coins of Nerva are extant which bear the legend FISCI 
JUDAICI CALVMNIA SVBLATA (Cohen, Nerva, pp. 54-55). 
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emperor and strict obedience to his behests had been inculcated by 
their leaders as a religious duty. Now it was suddenly realized on 
both sides that God and the emperor were rivals for the ultimate 
allegiance of men. The fact is that the year 95 A.D. is a date of 
supreme importance in human history. It marks the beginning of 
a conflict between religion and the state which can never entirely 
disappear until “the kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ.” In the story of that conflict 
the struggle between the empire and the papacy in the Middle 
Ages is one chapter; the Great War just concluded is another;? 
and dare we hope that the issue is forever buried, even in our own 
free country, when one of our most influential dailies prints at the 
head of its editorial column the sentiment, “Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations may she ever be in the right; but 
our country, right or wrong.” 


Rom. 13:1-7; II Thess. 2:7; I Pet. 2:13-17. 


2 The moral issue which lent to the Great War the dignity and intensity of a 
crusade grew out of the German contention that where the moral law and the interests 
of the state conflicted, the latter must have precedence. 
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IN MEDIAEVAL GERMANY' 
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“Mundus enim cenobiis et monasteriis plenus est: Quid igitur 
necesse est, tanta fieri monasteria?” (‘‘The world is full of monks 
and monasteries: to what use ?’’)? 

Until late in the Middle Ages thought ran in very definite 
channels, and men’s minds had little inclination to strike out on 
new paths or to change old, established practices. It never seems 
to have occurred to the mediaeval mind that the solution for the 
evils of monasticism might be not more but less monasticism. 
Instead, as one after another of the monastic orders fell away from 
its original ideals and became corrupt, new orders were founded, 
and the need of supplementing the ancient rule of St. Benedict 
resulted in the multiplication of monastic customs. Benedict of 
Aniane amplified the Benedictine rule; then followed the customs 
of Cluny. Gradually these customs received many additions. 
The most detailed compilation was made by the monk Bernard 
about 1065.3 

Cluny in its administrative organization had adopted and 
adapted the strong features of feudal government and built up a 

t The standard work upon the German Cistercians is that of Franz Winter, Die 
Cistercienser des nordistlichen Deutschlands, Gotha, Vol. I, 1868; Vol. II, 1871; 
Vol. III, 1871. For more recent literature see Werminghoff, Verfassungsgesch. 
der deutschen Kirche im Mittelalter (2d ed., Leipzig, Teubner, 1913); Kriiger, Handbuch 
der Kirchengesch., 1, 2, sec. 19, 5 (Tiibingen, 1911-12). 

The economy of the German Cistercians has been made the object of a special 
study by E. Hoffmann, “Die Entwickelung der Wirtschaftsprinzipien im Zisterzienser- 
orden wahrend des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts,’ Historisches Jahrbuch der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft, Band 31 (1910). See also Dolberg, “‘Zisterzienser-Ménche und Konversen 


als Landwirte und Arbeiter,” Studien und Mitteilungen aus dem Benediktiner- und 
Zisterzienser-Orden, Band 13 (1892), 216-28, 360-67, 503-12. 


2 Herbordus, Dialogus, I, 18 (Jaffé, Monumenta Bamberg, V, 716). 


3 For details of this process see my article in the American Journal of Theology, 
XXII (1918), 395-425, and references there given. 
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widespread and compact monastic system in Europe. The great 
abbot of Cluny was a monarch among monks, and the priors his 
vassals, bound to him by ties of fealty and overlordship stronger 
than those in the feudal régime, yet not unlike them. 

From the time of its foundation Cluny had peculiarly appealed 
to the sentiments and interests of the feudal aristocracy. Most 
of the members of the Order, and all of its abbots, were of noble 
blood. It carried into the cloister some of the dearest ideas of the 
feudal age, like homage and chivalry. In promoting the peace of 
God, Cluny idealized warfare. In espousing the Crusades it at 
least partially translated the brutality and violence of the feudal 
age into an idea. 

But there are few gains without some losses. Toward the end 
of the eleventh century Cluny seemed to have terminated its 
great historical mission, and a reaction developed against its 
tendencies. The congregation was reproached for too close an 
identification with things feudal; for too much sympathy with 
and too much condonation of the evils of the feudal régime; for 
pernicious political activity and aspirations toward political control. 
The wealth and luxury of the Cluniacs were imputed to them 
for unrighteousness." 

A new wave of religious emotionalism flowed across Christian 
Europe in the late eleventh century. Before 1200 two new reli- 
gious orders saw the light in France. These were the Carthusians, 
founded in 1084 by St. Bruno, and the Cistercians, founded in 
1098.3 In the first quarter of the twelfth century (1120) Norbert 
established the Premonstratensian (or Norbertine) order of canons. 

When the first monks of Citeaux compiled their book of customs, 
or Liber Usuum, while the fundamental regulations governing the 
ascetic and isolated life were borrowed from St. Benedict, they 


t For the austerity of the early Cistercians see an article by D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, ‘‘De la Nourriture des Cisterciens,”’ Bib. de l’école des chartes, serie 4, IV, 271-82. 

2 For some of the phenomena of this movement see my article on “Church and 
State in Mediaeval Germany,” American Journal of Theology, XXII (1918), 395-425. 

3 Bruno was a native of Cologne and Norbert of Xanten. But although both 
were German-born the movements they generated first took root in France. For 
literature see Werminghoff; op. cit., sec. 39; Luchaire, Manuel, go-93, 100-101. 
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also used some version of the customs of Cluny, but made many 
changes and additions. The great innovation of the Cistercians 
was their form of government; and the other new orders followed 
them in adopting an annual general chapter and an organized 
system of visitation. Even Cluny deigned to imitate them. 
Two reforming abbots of Cluny, Peter the Venerable and Hugh V, 
drew up statutes which manifest the influence of Citeaux. In the 
twelfth century the customs of Citeaux began to eclipse the customs 
of Cluny not only in Benedictine houses but in the orders of regular 
canons as well. The Book of Customs of the canons regular of St. 
Victor at Paris was largely borrowed from the customs of Bernard 
of Cluny, but it also shows Cistercian influence, and the govern- 
ment of the congregation resembled that of Citeaux. The Insti- 
tutiones of the Premonstratensian canons were taken almost entirely 
from the Liber Usuum and Charta Charitatis of Citeaux." 

Like Cluny before it, the Cistercian Order reflected the feudal 
institutions of the time. But it was a different kind of feudalism, 
being more fluid and less centralized. 


The original regula of Benedict provided an admirable constitution for the 
single monastery, but no plan for the supervision of one monastery by another. 
The mediaeval advance in monastic organization consisted in the authoritative 
supervision of subordinate or “daughter” foundations by the superior or 
primal monastery of the Order. The abbot of Cluny exercised such authority 
over Cluniac foundations, as well as over monasteries which, at the instance 
of the secular lord of the land, had been reorganized by Cluny. 

The Cistercian Order represents a less monarchical or more decentralized 
subordination, on a plan similar to the feudal principle of sub-infeudation, 
whereby the holder of the fief owed his duties to his immediate lord, who in 
turn owed duties to his own lord, still above him. Thus in the Cistercian 
Order the visitatorial authority over each foundation was vested in the im- 
mediate mother rather than in the primal abbey of Citeaux, from which the 


* The historian of the Cistercians has to deal with three kinds of documents: 
chronicles of the order, the constitutions, and the catalogues of the abbeys. Marténe 
and Durand have published large portions of them in their Thesaurus Novus. But 
their compilation is incomplete. Among omitted statutes of the chapters general 
are those of 1283 to 1288, 1307 to 1317, 1324 to 1329, 1331 to 1386, 1495 to 1501. 
Janauschek (Originum Cisterciensium, 2 vols., Vienna, 1877-79) has made a searching 
examination of the catalogues and determined the date and situation of every Cis- 
tercian foundation. Cf. ROH, XXIII, 265-69. 
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intervening mother abbey had gone forth. This plan was formulated by 
Stephen Harding’s Charta Charitatis, the charter of the Cistercian Order, and 
a monument of constructive genius." 


Each cloister was responsible, financially and otherwise, for 
the colony which it sent out—the daughter-cloister. The abbot of 
the mother-monastery had to visit the cloisters which his abbey 
had foundedsonce a year; and, what was equally important, the 
heads of the “daughter” foundations were required to make annual 
visits to the “mother” cloister, not only in order to keep the 
administrative contacts vital, but also to inspect the farms and 
thus to gather new ideas of monastic economy. 

The general council of twenty-five abbots met every year. 
It was composed of the five abbots of the first five houses, and of 
four others from each of the five “provinces” or governments 
into which the whole field of Christendom was divided. Below 
this larger assembly were the chapters-general, which were held 
each year and were attended by all the abbots within the circuit. 
A certain leeway, however, was permitted abbots dwelling in 
remoter countries. Thus the Spanish abbots were required to 
come only every two years; the abbots in Hungary every three 
years; those from Scotland, Ireland, and Sicily every four years; 
those in Scandinavia and Livonia every five years, and those in 
Syria only every seven years.” 

Not many years elapsed after their foundation before each of 
these new monastic movements spread beyond the Rhine. The 
least active of these new orders in mediaeval Germany was the 
Carthusians. Except the houses at Steitz in Styria, in Cologne, in 
Basel, and that of St. Mariae-Paradeis at Danzig, there were no 
important representatives of La Grande Chartreuse in Germany. 

The Norbertines were more numerous.’ They had houses 
throughout all the bishoprics in Lorraine, at Cologne, in Alsace, 


* The quotation is from Taylor, Mediaeval Mind,1,361. Giseke, Ueber den Gegensaiz 
der Klunyacenser- und Zisterzienser-Program d. Paédagog, etc. (Magdeburg, 1886), has 
developed this subject. Cf. Vacandard, Vie de St. Bernard (2d ed., 1897), chap. iv, 
and Zéckler, Askese und Ménchtum (2d ed., Frankfort a.M., 1897), 406-15. The 
Charta Charitatis is in Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. 166, cols. 1377-84. 


2 Winter, I, 174. 3 See Kriiger, Kirchengesch., 1, 2, sec. 19, 7, for literature. 
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in Franconia, in Swabia, in Bavaria, in Saxony, in Bohemia and 
Poland, and even in the territory beyond the Elbe River newly 
conquered from the Slavs. Thirty years after its foundation there 
were forty houses of Premonstratensian canons in Germany, and by 
the end of the twelfth century there were sixty 

More widespread still than the Norbertines were the Cistercians. 
At the death of Abbot Stephen Harding in 1134, Citeaux, after 
thirty-six years of existence, numbered seventy monasteries, of 
which fifty-five were in France. By 1150 the order counted no 
less than fifty houses in Germany alone, and by 1200 the number 
had increased to almost one hundred.’ 

Morimond, the fourth foundation of Citeaux, in 1122, sent the 
first Cistercians into Germany, where they founded Altencamp 
near Reinsberg in the diocese of Cologne. From Altencamp 
sprang directly or indirectly a swarm of new foundations which 
spread over all North Germany—Saxony, Mecklenburg, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania, the last three being territories newly wrung 

from the conquered Slavonic peoples.” 

Altencamp’s first offshoot was Walkenried in the bishopric of 
Mainz (1128), which in its turn founded Schul-Pforta near Naum- 
burg in 1132 and Sittichenbach near Halberstadt in 1141. Schul- 
Pforta in 1163 founded Kloster Leubus near Breslau, and Altenzelle 
in the bishopric of Meissen, Dunamunde near Riga between 
1204 and 1208, and Falkenau by Dorpat in 1234. Leubus in 
1222 founded Heinrichau near Breslau, and Kamenz before 1248. 
Sittichenbach about 1183 established Lehnin in Brandenburg, 
Buch near Meissen about 1192 and Griinhain by Naumburg about 
1235. In1234 Lehnin founded Paradies near Posen, and in 1260 ( ?) 
Chorin in Brandenburg. 

No less active in expansion than Altencamp was the Cistercian 
monastery of Wolkerode near Mainz, which within eight years 
after its own establishment in 1130 founded Waldsassen near 


* For Cistercian houses in Upper Italy see Lugano, Rivista Storica Benedettina, 
July-December, 1911. For their agency in combating heresy there see Cantu, 
“Les Héretiques italiens,’”’ ROH, I, 469 f. 

? For the history of this conquest see my article, ““The German Church and the 
Conversion of the Baltic Slavs,’’ American Journal of Theology, XX (1916), 205-30, 
372-89. 
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Regensburg, and continued with Reiffenstein (diocese of Mainz) 
about 1175, Lokkum near Minden before 1183, and Dobrilugk 
near Meissen in 1165. Waldsassen in 1143 founded Walderbach 
by Regensburg, Sedlitz near Prague in 1192 (?), and Mascov at 
the same time, the latter being afterward transferred to Osseg. 
Lokkum between 1186 and 1189 founded Reinfeld near Liibeck. 
Amelungsborn, founded in the diocese of Hildesheim by French 
Morimond, before 1141 itself founded Riddighausen by Halber- 
stadt in 1145 and Doberan near Schwerin in 1170. Riddighausen 
in turn, in 1243-54, founded Isenhagem near Hildesheim. Doberan 
in 1209 founded Dargun in Schwerin. At the same time Harde- 
hausen near Paderborn, also of French origin (1140), founded 
Scharnebeck near Verden about 1143, Marienfeld near Miinster in 
1185, Bredelar near Paderborn in 1196, and Michaelstein near 
Halberstadt about 1148, the last being one of the very few Cis- 
tercian houses in Germany which had no offspring. 

In 1127 two Franconian nobles named Bern and Riwin, with an 
abbot and twelve monks from Morimond, founded a monastery at 
Ebrach. Ebrach in turn founded Reun and Heilsbronn (1132), 
Langheim (1139), Nepomuk (1145), Aldersbach (1146), Bildhausen 
(1157). Reun founded Sittich in 1136 (?) and Wilhering before 
1146. Langheim founded Plass in 1145 and Schlag] about 1200. 
Aldersbach in 1258 founded Fiirstenfeld. Wilhering in 1259 
founded Hohenfurt. Plass founded Graditz in 1177 and Welcharad 
between 1202 and 1205. 

Altenberg, created in 1137 directly out of Morimond through 
French Cistercians by the endowments of the German counts 
Eberhard and Adolph of Altena in the county of Berg, propagated 
the order of Citeaux in Northeastern Germany. It founded 
Wongrowitz in the diocese of Gnesen in 1143, Lad in the same 
locality in 1146, Marienthal near Halberstadt before 1146, Zinna 
in Brandenburg about 1170, Heina near Mainz between 1144 and 
1188. Wongrowitz in its turn founded Obra near Posen in 1237; 
Marienthal founded Hude near Bremen about 1200. 

A daughter of Morimond in the diocese of Passau, namely 
Heiligenkreuz, founded Zwetl in Austria in 1138, Braumgarten- 
berg in 1141-42, and Lilienfeld in 1206. Georgenthal, also founded 
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by a colony of French Cistercians from Morimond in the diocese 
of Mainz, had no offshoots. Weiler-Betnach, near Metz, which 
Morimond founded in 1133, itself founded Victringen in Carinthia 
in 1142 and Eusserthal and Werschweiler in the diocese of Speyer in 
1130and 1171. Victringen founded Landstrass near Aquileia in 1234. 
The Cistercians of Beaupré, a daughter of Morimond near Toul, 
created in 1135, founded Baumgarten near Strasburg in 1148. 

Another foundation of Morimond, Bellevaux, either directly 
or indirectly founded Liitzel near Basel; Neuburg (1137), Maul- 
bronn (1148), and Herrenalb (1149-52) in the diocese of Speyer; 
Bronnbach and Schénthal in the bishopric of Wiirzburg (1152, 
1157); Paris near Strasburg (1138); Salem and Raittenhaslich in 
the diocese of Salzburg (1134, 1226); Wettingen and St. Urban 
near Constance (1158, 1195); Kaisheim near Augsburg (1135), 
and Stans near Brixen (1273). . 

In Lorraine, Saint Benoit-en-Voivre, L’Isle-en-Barrois, Vaux- 
en-Ornois, Hohenforst, and Clairlieu, all were the offspring of 
Morimond. 

Compared with Morimond, St. Bernard’s famous abbey of 
Clairvaux was less active in Germany. Directly or indirectly 
Clairvaux founded La Chalade near Verdun (1130), Eberbach near 
Mainz (between 1130 and 1140), Schénau near Worms (1142), 
Otterberg near Mainz (1144), Arnsburg (1174), Godts-Dael near 
Liége (1180), Bebenhausen near Constance (1191), Disobodenberg 
near Mainz (1259), Winterbach, later called Himmerode (1133), 
Heisterbach and Marienstatt near Cologne (before 1193 and 1250 
respectively), Klaarkamp (1165) and Bloomkamp (1191) in the 
diocese of Utrecht; Adwert and Gerka near Munster in 1192, 
Kappel near Constance (1185), Ruhekloster in Schleswig (1192), 
Esrom in Denmark, Dargun (1172), Colbaz (1175), Eldena (1199), 
and Oliva (1186) in Livonia." 

A geographical apportionment of these statistics shows that 
not only all of older Germany, but an amazing extent of the newer 


* These data are derived from Hauck, Kirchengesch., IV, 325 ff. For Cistercian 
influence in the introduction of French Burgundian architecture into Germany see 
C. Enlart, Archéologie Frangaise, 1, 475-76. Uhlhorn (Leitschrift d. hist. Vereins fiir 
Niedersachsen, 1890) has a monograph upon Cistercian activity in Lower Saxony. 
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Germany toward the northeast and the southeast, was settled by 
Cistercian colonies during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The order was so well established in Livonia that in 1204 Innocent 
III took occasion highly to praise it. By 1209 the Cistercians had 
several prosperous colonies in Russia.’ 

This disposition on the part of the Cistercians in Germany to 
seek out places of settlement in the eastern colonial lands rather 
than to establish themselves within the older historic regions was 
not due, as sometimes has been supposed, to the fact that the 
Benedictines and Cluniacs, who had come so long before them, 
had engrossed all the good soil of Germany. The pious generosity 
of the faithful could still be counted upon for endowments.’ 
The Cistercians and Premonstratensians in Germany in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries felt the push of colonization and 
shared the pioneer spirit of the Saxon race at this time. While 
the ancient Benedictine Order had become a decadent monasticism 
and had run to seed, these younger orders felt the throb of youth, 
and the spirit of adventure was strong in their midst. 

It is a very striking fact that as the Elbe was the frontier between 
the Old and the New Germany, so it was a dividing line between 
these new orders of monks and the Benedictines.‘ Except for 
Bohemia and Poland not a Benedictine foundation existed east of 
the Elbe River save a few convents of nuns.’ The old order of 

* Winter, I, 2109. 

2 As an illustration, in 1300 Albrecht of Brandenburg gave the cloister of Colbaz 
his estate of Ereursdorf on the Warthe. It included the villages of Cladow, Zanzin, 
Heinersdorf, Merzdorf, Neuendorf, Ratzdorf, Hohenwalde, Tornow, Beyersdorf 
Vietz, Loppow, Pyrehne, Stennewitz, and Gennin (Winter, II, 43). When the 
Cistercians came to the island of Riigen in 1188 and founded Eldena, Count Jaromir 
gave them five villages and a salt pan (ibid., I, 135). 

3 This observation holds true of France also in the twelfth century, where the 
Cistercians were great colonizers of waste and unsettled places. See Marion, Bib. de 
Vécole des chartes, série I, IV, 549-60; D’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur l'état intérieur 
des abbayes cisterciennes, etc., Paris, 1858. Cf. Bib. de l’école des chartes, série 4, V, 
381-84. ; 

4W. Hoppe, “Kloster Zinna,” Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. ostdeutschn. Koloniallandes 
ud. Cistercienser-ordens (2 maps), Leipzig, 1914. 

5 Ledebur, Vortrdge sur Gesch. der Mark Brandenburg (chapter on “Das Kloster- 
wesen in der Mark Brandenburg); cf. the words of Lavisse, La Marche de Brandenbourg, 


210-12. 
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things had passed away. With the conversion of the Slavs even 
missions had become obsolete. The great Northeast had been con- 
quered, and the land lay open to settlement and exploitation. The 
future of the Cistercians and Premonstratensians lay along the 
line of agriculture, forest and swamp redemption, cattle-raising, 
and trade. Their monasteries in this New East were farm schools, 
not mission stations nor places where letters and the arts were 
cultivated. They left “higher” culture to the Benedictines, who 
vegetated within cloisters and fastidiously shivered at the very 
thought of the rough life of the German border." 

Land was given the Order generously.? Lavish grants were 
common in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Once possessed 
of the land, the cost of upkeep was not great, for the Cistercians 
were exempted from all taxes on land, whether unimproved or 
improved, as well as from taxes upon their flocks and herds and 
work animals.‘ 

The reason why the Cistercians in Germany gravitated toward 
the new colonial lands as places of settlement is largely to be 
found in the ideals of the Order. They reproached the Cluniacs 
and Benedictines for the glaring publicity of their daily life, and of 
prostituting the ideals of isolation and asceticism to worldly ends. 
By preference the Cistercians sought out remote and inaccessible 
places of habitation, and the border lands of Germany in the 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries afforded ‘“‘ample room and verge 
enough.” 


* See Herbordi, Vita Ottonis, ep. Babenb (ed. Pertz), Book II, cc. 11 and 30 for 
some interesting comments. And for the character of German frontier life, my art on 
““East German Colonization,” Proc. Amer. Hist. Assoc., 1915, 137-41; ‘The 
German Church and the Conversion of Baltic Slavs,” American Journal of Theology, 
XX (1916), 379-80. 


? Hadrian IV freed the Cistercians from obligation to pay the tithe as long as they 
labored with their own hands and themselves tilled the glebe (Winter, I, 92). 


3 Gerdes, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes, II, 579. 


4 Alexander III, in a letter to the bishops of Metz, Trier, Verdun, and Liége, 
wrote: “Admirati, sumus quod cum fratribus Aureaevallis sicut allis omnibus 
Cisterciensis Ordinis a patribus et praedecessoribus nostris concessum sit, et a nobis 
nunc postmodum confirmatum ut de laboribus quos propriis manibus aut sumptibus 
excolunt, nemini decimus solvere teneatur.’”’—Lamprecht, Deutschwirtschaftsleben, 
Vol. I, Part 1, 121. 
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Moreover the rule of Citeaux imposed actual manual labor 
upon members of the Order and discountenanced the work of 
serfs as an abominable evasion of the principle that physical work 
was good for the soul as well as for the body. Its puritanism even 
went so far as to prohibit the possession of feudal fiefs in order 
that the monasteries might be kept aloof from feudal entangle- 
ments. The more secluded the spot, the harder the struggle against 
nature, the more alluring was the locality to the Cistercians. 
A novice of Clairvaux wrote enthusiastically of finding the monks 
there employed “with hoes in the garden, forks and rakes in the 
meadow, sickles in the harvest fields, and axes in the forests.’” 

It was not long, however, until with the Cistercians, as with the 
earlier Benedictines, the hard manual labor in every house came 
to be performed by lay brothers, and the monks only labored 
vicariously. The rule of St. Benedict had established an absolute 
equality between the monks and those who were not priests. It ’ 
had permitted the introduction into the monasteries of laymen who, 
without being “religious” in the sense in which that word is used 
by the Church of Rome, yet lived there and were called oblates. 
Among these “religious” two classes were distinguished: those 
capable of theological instruction were educated as priests and in 
time became full-fledged monks; the rest (dliterati, idiotae) formed 
an inferior category of monks. Finally a fourth class of conversi, 
or lay brothers, were admitted as house and farm servants (famuli). 
Thus by the twelfth century, when the Cistercian Order was 
founded, the word conversi had completely changed its original 
meaning and designated only lay members of the monastery. 

The Order of Citeaux restored the primitive signification of the 
word conversi, but applied it to the dliterati and idiotae, that is to 
say to the monks who, without being priests, nevertheless had 
made profession of it and according to the spirit of the Benedictine 
rule were “‘religious”’ like the priests. 

Thus constituted, the conversi acted as a medium between the 
monastery and the outside world. They were monks subject to 
all the obligations and observances imposed upon the illiterati, but 
they could not become priests. Their special function was with 


! Migne, Pat. Lat., 182, col. 711. 
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reference to the material affairs of the monastery. They farmed 
the granges, they did the heavy work in the interior of the abbey; 
and they plied those crafts which were necessary to the material life 
of the community. The conversi also acted as commercial agents, 
going to market with the produce of the abbey lands." 

This combination of the ideal and the practical made the 
Cistercians eagerly sought after as colonizers in the waste lands.” 
They were as truly pioneers in the eastward expansion of the 
German nation as were the Saxon, Eastphalian, Westphalian, and 
Thuringian settlers, who at the same time were flocking from the 
more thickly populated regions of older Germany into the newly 
conquered and sparsely peopled lands beyond the Elbe.2 They 
cleared the forests, they reclaimed the swamps, they drained the 
marshes, they built levees and dikes to confine the streams, and 
they made roads and bridges. When the redemption of the 
wilderness was accomplished they brought new settlers in from 
the “Old West,” conducting these emigrants upon the journey 
and seeing that they were comfortably housed along the road 
in the numerous monasteries of the Order en route, which served 
as taverns or hostels.‘ 

The founding of Kloster Leubus in 1175 is the initial date in 
the history of Silesia. In that year Boleslav the Lanky, of Poland 
(1163-1201), aiming to colonize the upper valley of the Oder, 
invited the Cistercians to settle there. It was the farthest eastern 
post of German culture in the twelfth century.‘ 

1 The economic activity of the conversi has been made the subject of a valuable 


study by Eberhard Hoffmann, Das Konverseninstitut des Cisterzienser-Ordens in seinem 
Ursprung und seiner Organisation, Friebourg, Switzerland, 1905. 

2 In general, for this colonization, see Winter, I, 137 f.; Hauck, op. cit., IV, 326 f.; 
Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., III, 386f.; Delberg, Studien und Mittheil, der Ben. 
Cisterc., XIII, 218 and 512; Michael, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes, 91-120. 

3 Winter (I, 124) is quite justified in giving the German Cistercians a high place 
in the history of German east colonization. 

4 Winter, II, 179; Lamprecht, D.G., III, 387; Wendt, Germanisierung d. Linder 
dstlich der Elbe, II, 70. 

5 The first substantial study upon the beginnings of Silesia was made in 1898 by 
Schulte, ‘‘ Zur Gesch. der altesten deutschen Besiedlung Schlesiens”’ (cf. Hist. Zeitschrift, 
XXXIV, 2091f.). Most valuable is Seidel, Der Beginn der deutschen Besiedlung 


Schlesiens, Breslau, 1912. Cf. Thoma, Die kolonisatorische Tétigkeit des Klosters 
Leubus im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1904. 
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As farmers the Cistercians surpassed the Cluniacs.* A brother 
of the Order, writing at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
describes in detestable verse but with genuine and justifiable 
enthusiasm the work of the Cistercians in civilizing Silesia. He 
pictures the country as a land of forest and fen inhabited by wretch- 
edly poor and lazy Poles, who used the forked trunk of a tree for a 
plow, drawn by a pair of scrawny cows or oxen. The people 
lived without salt or metal or shoes and were pitiably clothed. 
Nowhere was a town to be found. Markets were held in the open 
air, where barter took the place of coin.” 

Although determined partisans of the papacy in the conflict 
between the popes and Frederick Barbarossa, owing to the in- 
fluence of French Cistercianism over them, the lords of Germany, 
even when themselves of Ghibelline persuasion, were favorable to 
the German Cistercians, for they appreciated the nature of their 
services as colonizers. But Frederick I himself was less wise. 

When Roland, the redoubtable chancellor of Hadrian IV, 
succeeded to the pontificate and became the formidable Guelf 
pope Alexander III, the emperor countered by putting up as 
anti-pope the cardinal Octavian, who took the name of Victor. 
The Cistercians naturally sustained Alexander, and for that 
reason Frederick decreed the exile of the Order from Germany.’ 
Where the Hohenstaufen arm could reach, their lands were as- 

*Sackur, Die Cluniacenser, II, 406. 


2 Nam sine cultore tellus jacuit nemorosa, 
Et genus Polonie pauper fuit, haut operosa, 
Sulcans in sabulo lignis uncis sine ferro 
Etvaccis bobus nisi scivit arare duobus. 
Civitas aut oppidum per terram non fuit ullum, 
Sed prope castra fora campestria, broca, capella, 
Non sal, non ferrum, numismata nonque metallum, 
Non indumenta bona, sed neque calciamenta. 
Plebs habuit ulla, pascebat sola jumenta. 
—Monumenta Lubensia (ed. Wattenbach), 15. 
For the backward agricultural economy of the Wends in the twelfth century see 
Helmoldus, Chron. Slavorum, I, 12, 14, and 87 (88); Heinrici, Chron. Lyvoniae, II, 7. 


3 Quam ob rem iratus Cesar proposuit edictum, ut omnes monachi Cisterciensis 
ordinis, qui consistebant in regno suo, aut Victori subscriberent aut regno pellerentur. 
Itaque difficile relatu est, quot patres, quanti monachorum greges relicti sedibus 
suis transfugere in Franciam (Helmoldus, op. cit., I, 90); Annal. Palad., 1162, SS. 
XVI, 92; Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, VI, 412. The decree of exile took place after the 
Council of Wiirzburg in 1164 (ibid., V, 474; VI, 445). 
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similated to the royal fisc, their granges sacked, and the monks 
themselves driven out of the land, not to return until 1177, when 
peace was made between papacy andempire. Then the Cistercians 
came back in flocks to Germany, where they were popularly hailed 
as Friedensengel, or angels of peace.’ 

One is tempted to think, unless he knows past history, that the 
policy of conservation of natural resources is a wholly modern 
movement; that intelligent engineering perished with the Romans | 
until it was revived in the sixteenth century; that the study of soils 
and geological conditions, the appreciation of economic botany, 
animal husbandry, plant culture, etc., were utterly unknown until 
relatively recent times. Swamp reclamation, crude ditching and 
draining, forest clearing, and a simple, if not wholly primitive, 
agriculture are usually believed to have been the limits of man’s 
exploitation of natural resources in the Middle Ages. 

But the history of the labors of the Cistercian monks in Germany 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries belies this snap judgment. 
Almost without exception the Cistercian cloisters in mediaeval 
Germany were located in swamp or marsh regions, so that a system 
of drainage had to be worked out. The ruins of many of their 
foundations in North Germany still retain traces of these improve- 
ments. In the Harz and the hill country of Thuringia the tourist 
will come upon these remains. 

The swamps were drained, and the redeemed land (known as 
polders in Holland) was made fit for tillage and grazing. The 
water was impounded in reservoirs by dams and walls and used 
for both irrigation and milling purposes. The ditches were used 
as fishponds.? 

As interesting as their use of engineering was the German 
Cistercians’ effort to utilize the forests. Much of the face of the 
country was covered with dense forest. But instead of the former 
haphazard way of making clearings without reference to the value 
of the soil underneath, the Cistercians studied both the timber 
and the soil. They knew, or discovered, that where hardwoods 

t Winter, I, or. 

2 Winter, II, 169. At Luttenbach, near Miinster, water from the hills was 


conducted in underground conduits to freshen the orchard, to drive a mill, and to 
fill the fishpond. 
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grew there good land was to be found. They never wholly denuded 
the forest but left patches of standing timber.’ Moreover they 
studied plant life for food purposes: seed germination, grafting of 
fruit trees, and mayhap even cross-fertilization. We know that 
in 1273 Doberan had a glass-roofed house for purposes of plant 
experimentation.” 

When a brother went on his wanderings he always took with 
him plants and seeds and slips of trees and brought home whatever 
herbs and seeds he thought might flourish in the locality of his 
monastery. In this wise the culture of the grape was extended 
from the Rhinelands into Central Germany. The monks of 
Altencampen imported the prized vine slips of the vineyards of 
Basigny around Morimond to Cologne, whence other shoots were 
taken to Walkenried in Thuringia, and thence to Pforta and 
Leubus.’ 

The particular history of a few of the more notable Cistercian 
enterprises in mediaeval Germany may be of value as illustrative 
of the nature and extent of their labors. One of the most famous 
of their achievements was the creation of the Goldene Aue, or 
Golden Meadows. 

The traveler who today traverses by railroad the fertile region 
from Naumburg to Artern, which passes through Memleben, with 
the ruins of the old Benedictine monastery there, where Otto the 
Great died, would not know that the broad tract, waving with 
corn in the summer wind, lying between Rosaleben and Artern, 
was once one of the most terrible swamp lands in all Northern 
Germany. For these Golden Meadows are in the very bottom of 
the Thuringian Basin.* Until the coming of the Cistercian monks 
hither in the middle of the twelfth century, this region was a wilder- 
ness of bog, morasses, and tree stumps. In prehistoric times a 


* Winter, II, 171. 

2 Winter, II, 175. It was on the Baltic between Rostock and Wismar. 

3 Winter, II, 173-74. 

4 For the geographical formation of the Thiiringisches Becken see Kretschmer, 
Historische Geographie von Mitteleuropa, sec. 24. 

5 There is a valuable study on this subject, namely, R. Sebicht, Die Cistercienser 


. in der Goldenen Aue (Halle, 1887); printed in Zéschft. d. Harzvereins f. Gesch., 
Vol. XXI. 
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lake had been here. The lake had now degenerated to a huge 
marsh whose sluggish waters found a partial exit through the 
little river Helme into the Unstrut and thence into the Saale. It 
was in the shape of a three-pointed star, one extension reaching 
from Sachsenburg to Meuthen, another, Untere Helmerieth, from 
Briicken to the Unstrut, and the third, Obere Helmerieth, from 
Briicken to Sundhausen.' 

In 1144 Count Christian of Rothenburg a-d. Saale gave a 
portion of this boggy area near the village of Gérsbach to the 
Cistercians of Walkenried, and later much enlarged the tract by 
subsequent grants. At the same time the Archbishop of Magde- 
burg exempted from payment of the tithe all the land which they 
might redeem. Within four years there was meadow where once 
there had been morass only. The monks then turned their atten- 
tion to the lower Rieth. In the last years of his reign Frederick 
Barbarossa, who had learned to esteem those whom he had once 
persecuted, gave permission to Jordan, a monk of Walkenried, to 
drain the whole region of the lower Rieth. The emperor gave 
Walkenried a Hofstétte (a manor court and farm buildings), with 
two hides of land, together with area sufficient for the erection of a 
mill, to which the water was carried by a canal. Not many years 
afterward the monks of the Goldene Aue’ had mills in operation 
at Riethof, Bernigen, Gérsbach, Windelhausen, and Kalden- 
hausen. 

In Brandenburg the monks of Zenia had absolute control of 
the water power roundabout their monastery, with which they ran 
their mills. In 1269 they purchased the village of Burchstall, 
near Prettin, which had to be protected by levees. It was the 
monks of Zenia who discovered the valuable limestone quarries 
near Riidersdorf on the Spree, now in the environs of Berlin, and 
constructed a grange there for exploitation of the stone.‘ 


t Winter, II, 190-93. For other literature on the Goldene Aue see Kniill, Hist. 
Geogr. Deutschlands im Mittelalter (Breslau, 1903,) 93; Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., 
III, 371-72; Schulze, Koloniesierung, 130. 


2 The term “Aue” first appears in the Walkenried Urkundenbuch, I, 10, 14 (Winter, 
II, 191). 


3 Winter, I, 193. 4 Winter, II, 275. 
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Count Adolph III of Holstein (1164-1203), whose father had 
been a pioneer in promoting Dutch and Flemish colonization of 
the marshlands of Lower Germany,’ in 1186 established a colony of 
Cistercians from the monastery of Lokkum, near Hanover, which 
had originally been founded by Henry the Lion, in the marshes 
of the Trave River between Liibeck and Oldesloe. Before the 
end of the century this fenland became known (and is still locally 
known) as “Die Heilsaue.”? The Cistercian monastery of Diin- 
amunde, at the mouth of the Dwina, owned the island of Rames- 
holm in the estuary, and erected a mill there in 1226. Dargun 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, founded by Bishop Berno in the ancient 
land of the Wendish Circipani, after the Wendish crusade of 1147, 
was much interested in fishery in the Baltic; in 1270 it was given 
freedom from tolls for twelve fishing smacks. 

As early as 1154 Wolkenrode, in the Thuringian forest, owned 
mills at Germer and at Graba, and in 1282 is found negotiating 
for three additional mills. From the numerous references to 
Wolkenrode’s arable lands and her constant endeavor to acquire 
new fields it is evident that this monastery was largely engaged 
in the milling business.‘ In 1229 a farm was purchased at Miihl- 
hausen (the very name is significant) with the proviso that the 
Cistercians should have the monopoly of the making of beer and 
the sale of cereals in that locality. 

The German Cistercians were both millers and maltsters on 
a large scale. Sittichenbach had mills on the Salzke, Veaters- 
leben, and Céllme rivers;’ Amelungsborn was given a mill by 
Count Nicholaus von Werle near Prieborn, on the Warnow, in 
former Wagria;* Michaelstein in 1292 secured several mills 


tSee my article, ‘Dutch and Flemish Colonization of Lower Germany in the 
Middle Ages,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIV (1918), 159-86. 

2 Sidonis Epistola, in appendix to Schmeidler’s edition Helmold, 244. The 
charters are to be found in Hassen, Regesten, Nos. 163-64. 

3 Winter, II, 227. For the history of Klostergriindung in Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania in the twelfth century see Wiggers, Kirchengesch. (Mecklenburg, 1840), 
and especially Sommerfeld, ‘‘Gesch. der Germanisierung des Herzogtums Pommern 
.... bis zum Ablauf des XIII. Jahrhunderts,” 4, in Schmoller’s Forschungen, 
XIII, Heft s. 

4 Winter, IT, 186 f. 5 Winter, II, 196. 6 Winter, II, 230. 
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around Giistrow in the same region and bought the whole town 
four years later for 380 marks.’ In 1295 Neuencampen for the 
sum of a thousand marks purchased 25 hides of land, a mill, and 
the fishing rights in the lake, and in the year following it acquired 
mills at Kuppentin, Ahrenshagen, Serrahm, and Bék.? About 
1205 Walkenried bought the village of Thalheim on the Wipper, 
with its vineyards, mills, and tract of arable land. In 1302 
Marienrode bought the mills between Barfelde and Gronau; in 
1304 the mills at Jermisen on the Leine, with its fishing rights 
also; in 1308 the mills at Lasen; in 1313 those at Egenstadt; in 
1343 the mills at Barfelde itself. In 1231 Leubus received per- 
mission to establish as many mills as it pleased on the Oder.‘ 

Reinfeld in Holstein is a typical example of a Cistercian milling 
corporation. In 1237 four hides of land and a mill in Badow were 
bought; in 1258 another mill at Bérzow, for 244 marks; in 1275 
a conversus was sent to Nelitz to manage a mill there. In 1272 
mention is made of a house in Parcheim (near Neu-Brandenburg) 
which Reinfeld was using as a granary.. The Count of Schwerin 
at one time, being hard up for funds, sold the milling monopoly 
of the city to the local Cistercians for the sum of 1,264 marks. 
It is interesting to notice that the deed mentions both water-mills 
and windmills. Doberan in Mecklenburg bought the mills at 
Parchim and Plau for 885 marks in 1282; between 1287 and 1292 
those at Giistrow for 2,050 marks; in 1298 the mill at Guvien 
for 310 marks, the deed in each case giving the monks a milling 
monopoly.’ 

By monopolistically controlling such a local need as a mill 
the Cistercians compelled the cultivation of grain in the neighbor- 
hood roundabout. The farmer had no other way to dispose of 
his produce; and in order to prevent establishment of other mills 
which might compete with them in localities where they did not 
enjoy complete monopoly the monks “‘cornered” the water rights. 

? Winter, II, 232. 3 Winter, II, 189. 

2 Winter, IT, 243. 4 Winter, ITT, 31. 

5 Winter, II, 219; the sources are in Mecklenbg. Jahrb., XIV, 78. 

6 Winter, II, 220; Mecklenbg. Jahrb., IV, 80. 

7 Winter, II, 223. 
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The cloisters at Mecklenburg and Neuencampen successfully did 
this and farmed out the water rights for a good revenue.' The 
damming of the streams sometimes worked serious damage to 
adjacent property owners. For example, as a result of the 
damming of the Pléne River, the Madii See (a lake 123 mi. long 
and 1% mi. broad in Pomerania) rose eight feet and inundated 
many farms roundabout it. 

Wherever natural salt springs occurred the Cistercians were not 
slow to get their hands upon them. The Abbot of Altencampen, 
on a visit to the Abbot of Neuencampen in 1298, discussed with 
him the exploitation of the salt pan at Liineburg. Already Rein- 
feld, Doberan, and Scharnebeck were working ‘‘claims” there, 
and between 1326 and 1329 Amelungsborn entered into the com- 
petition. In 1301 Riddigshausen paid 140 marks for right to 
work the salt pits at Magdeburg.? By the late middle of the 
fourteenth century nearly a dozen Cistercian cloisters were working 
the Liineburg salt deposits. 

In addition to grain-farming and milling the German Cistercians 
went in much for stock-raising. Hay and other fodder was raised 
and cut for cattle, meat was pickled or salted down, bacon smoked, 
sausage made, and the hides dressed and tanned. From these 
enterprises shoe-making, saddlery, and wool-carding naturally 
developed. In the far north of Germany along the Pomeranian 
coast and on the island of Riigen, where the cultivation of crops 
was limited by the cold, the great forests of beech trees afforded 
mast for feeding swine. In 1241 Barnuta, a brother of Wizlaw I, 
gave the little island of Koos, which was covered with beech and 
oak, to the monastery of Hilda in Riigen.* Lokkum had a hog 
farm on the Biichenberg, near Detmold, where there were 133 swine.‘ 

The German Cistercians seem to have carried animal husbandry 
to a high degree. In 1300 two armed nobles invaded the premises 
at Walkenried and drove off numbers of the horses and cattle there. 
In 1302 the Count of Wernigerode and Gebhard von Arnstein 
robbed the cloister at Domherrn of horses, oxen, sheep, and grain. 


* Winter, II, 30. 3 Mecklenbg. Jahrb., VI, 35. 
2 For these data see Winter, III, 31. 4 Winter, II, 214. 
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In 1309 Walkenried was again plundered.‘ Johann von Beber- 
stadt robbed Riifenstein one night and took away 34 horses. 
A few years later it was again despoiled by the vagabond baron 
Dietrich von Echleben, and in the scuffle two of the lay brothers 
were killed.” 

Horse-raising seems to have become an important business 
among the Cistercians.* As early as 1157 we find complaint that 
they had more horses than could be disposed of. Fixed regulations 
prevailed governing their sale. All purchases had to be made 
within the monastery walls, and no colt was sold until it had grown 
four teeth. The contract of sale provided that the animal was to 
be used for ‘‘Nutz-thieren, nicht zu Rennern, Ritterpferden oder 
Prachtrossen.”* Himmelspforte, in the Barmin region, had on 
one of its large farms 80 head of cattle, over 60 hogs, and more 
than 800 sheep.5 

Even in older parts of Germany, like the Rhinelands, where a 
more intensive agriculture prevailed, the German Cistercians 
improved upon conditions and introduced new methods of farming. 
As early as 1140 their stock farms along the Rhine were famous, 
if we may believe the story told of Eberhard von Altena. It is 
told of him that in remorse for the number of men he had slain in 
war with the Duke of Brabant he wandered away from home and 
after much traveling arrived at the Cistercian monastery of Mori- 
mund near the Rhine, where he became a shepherd and swineherd. 
A servant of the Count, who by accident visited the cloister, 
recognized his former master and exclaimed: ‘“‘Graf Eberhard 
hiitet die Schweine von diesem Klosterhof.’” 

* Winter, III, 7-8; Walkenrieder Urkundenb., II, 1, 72. The cattle trails around 
Walkerode, which were long in use, testify to the ranch nature of this monastery. 
See Miller, Die Erwerberungen und Besitzungen des Klosters Volkerode, 188. 

2 Winter, III, 8. 

3 How the horse was introduced among the Baltic Wends is a matter that is not 
solved. Hauck (IV, 121) thinks that horses were originally brought from France by 
the Cistercians, This opinion seems a far-fetched one to me, for they could have 
much more readily been acquired from the Saxons. 

4 Winter, I, 108. 

5 Winter, II, 282; Riedel, Codex Diplom. Brand., XIII, 8. 

6 Winter, I, 39. 
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From the numerous allusions to fulling mills and weaving, as 
well as flour mills, it is evident that the German Cistercians also 
were heavily interested in sheep-raising. We have just seen that 
Himmelspforte had a flock of 800 sheep." 

The industries of the monasteries, like the farm work, were 
performed by the lay brothers. Schmoller, in his classic monograph 
upon the weaving industry in Strassburg, gives high praise to the 
Cistercians for their promotion of this technical employment. 
But they not only promoted industry; they also helped to develop 
better commercial methods through regulations which governed 
the sale of raw wool, restraint of reselling at higher price, pre- 
‘ cautions taken against sale of imperfect or shoddy goods, etc.’ 

In Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and the Plattland 
generally of Northern Germany flax was extensively grown and 
was manufactured into a sort of canvas cloth. This industry was 
an old one among the Baltic Wends which the incoming Germans 
adopted and increased. The peasantry wove a rough, unbleached 
homespun in their cottages, which they brought to the market, or 
the guild, to sell.‘ But they had neither the skill, the apparatus, 
nor the technical methods for the making of high-grade textiles 
such as the monasteries were able to turn out through possession 
of fulling mills, dyeing processes, better looms, and, above all, 
better operatives.s 

Grape-culture and wine-making was also an extensive industry 
of the German Cistercians, especially in the Rhine and Neckar 
valleys.° If the grape could not be grown in the locality of the 
monastery, ground was acquired elsewhere. In Tiibingen, where 

Winter, I, 134f.; II, 184f., 204, 206, 221, 282. Wendt, Germanisierung d. 
Lénder ostlich d. Elbe, 11, 63-64, 66-67. 


2Schmoller, Die Strassburger Tucherei und Weberzunft, 361f. In the twelfth 
century the woolen-cloth trade of the Cistercians in the upper Rhine-Danube regions 
was important. 


3 Helmold, op. cit., I, 12, 14, twice refers to bales (resticuli lini, restes lini) of linen 
cloth among the Wends. 


4 Miller, Zur Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte, 19. 


5 Schmoller, 363. Fine woolen garments became the dress of the better classes, 
while rough linen was worn by the lower classes. 


6 For this and what follows see Winter, II, 172 f. 
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the hills made grape-growing easy, the arbors were thick. Before 
1193 Walkenried had planted the vine at Bodenrode and built a 
press and a wine cellar; later on it built a new cellar at Thalheim 
near Frankenhausen. In 1202 it purchased a vineyard near 
Wiirzburg for 150 marks. Each of these establishments was 
superintended by an expert lay brother. Walkenried had so many 
vineyards around Wiirzburg that in 1206 it purchased a site in the 
town, built a cellar, and opened a store for the sale of wine." 

At Pforte, where the valleys of the Saale and the Unstrut 
united, scarcely an acre of the surrounding hills was without its 
vineyard. We find reference made to vineyards at Borsendorf, 
Gernstadt, Hecherdorf, Odesrode, and elsewhere. The long cloister 
which extended from the monastery to the bridge at Almerich 
was covered with vines. It cannot be precisely ascertained what 
the extent of Pforte’s wine industry was, but the fact that in 
1202 Pforte disposed of two hundred tuns of wine in Flanders is 
interesting.” 

The grape was more widely cultivated in mediaeval Germany 
than it is today. It was grown even in Brandenburg and Saxony.’ 

In Thuringia, as in French Normandy, apple-growing and 
cider-making was a profitable activity of the monasteries. Here 
Kloster Georgenthal was famous for its orchards. In 1227 it 
accepted in liquidation of a debt from a local knight the manors of 
Haingrupe and Hundsborn, both abounding with apple trees.‘ 
Pforte likewise had apple orchards as well as vineyards. To quote 
Winter: ‘‘Man behauptet wohl nicht zu viel, wenn man sagt, 
dass vor den Cistercienser im Wendenlande kaum eine edlere 
Gemiise und Obstzucht zu finden war.”’s 

The Cistercians, like other monks before them, soon abandoned 
the original puritan ideal of performing manual labor with their own 
hands. Most of their land was either rented or else worked by 
“lay brothers.’”® The rent was paid partly in money, partly in 


* Winter, II, 172; he refers to Walkenrieder Urkundenb., I, 36, 48, 79, 84, 388; 
II, 188, 205, and Lenckfeld, Antig. Walk., I, 437. 

2 Winter, II, 173. 4 Winter, II, 184. 

3 Winter, II, 269-70, 292. 5 Winter, II, 173. 

6 Lamprecht, D.W.L., II, 1506; Seidel, 12; Winter, III, 156. 
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produce. These dependents of the cloister were subject, like serfs 
of lay proprietors, to various manorial dues, such as the Zinn 
(French, cens); they paid a death due or heriot, which was graduated 
according to circumstances. If the deceased were married to a 
serf woman not belonging to the cloister, his heir had to pay one 
half of the estate to the monastery. If, however, the wife of the 
deceased were also a dependent of the cloister, only his best garment 
had to be surrendered. If the deceased had been a property owner, 
the house had to be given up as fee to inherit the land; if there 
were no dwelling upon the land, then half the land. The arm of 
the mediaeval church was long and its heart hard." 

The monks, as said above, soon abandoned manual labor as 
unbecoming to their social status. Farm work and all heavy 
labor were performed by the lay brothers, or fratres barbati, some- 
times also called conversi laici, a semi-monastic caste between the 
monks on the one hand and the outer world on the other. They 
were taught the creed, the paternoster, and the “Ave Maria”’; 
they were forbidden to marry, and silence was enforced among them. 
They were entitled to food, clothing, and shelter from the monastery 
in return for which they labored long and hard either on the 
farms, in the forests and quarries, or in the shops. They were a 
species apart from the agricultural and industrial serfs.2_ They were 
not unlike Mexican peons today, or cotton-mill operatives in some 
of the southern states. In summer these lay brothers labored from 
sunrise to sunset in the fields or dairy or forest or quarries. In 
winter they were employed in woodwork, tanning hides, making 
shoes, brooms, stone-cutting, etc. 

It is a law of evolution that development is from the plain to 
the complex, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. As 
the economic system of the Cistercians prospered modifications 
ensued. In course of time it was found impracticable for the lay 
brothers to do all the work, and a new type of dependent grew up 
(Familiares, mercenarii, Lohnarbeiter). These dwelt outside of 


Gerdes, II, 570. 

? Winter, I, 101; Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, IV, 335f. Miiller, Zur 
Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte, distinguishes these serfs as his “third 
type. ” 
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the monastery walls, though on monastery land. The original 
plot of ground was given to them, but any additional plot had to 
be leased. The Lohnarbeiter took no vows, nor was he bound to the 
glebe like an ordinary serf. If he was dissatisfied with the terms 
he was free to remove, although in practice he probably was 
seldom able to do so for the reason that he was often in arrears 
for the rent, so much so that his lot outwardly differed little from 
that of the real serf.* 

In addition to these servile or semi-servile dependents, there 
was another and higher class of what might be called pensioners 
(familiares, Klosterfamilien). These were people who in their 
old age had wished to come to the monastery to live, and who had 
bestowed upon it their property, receiving an annuity from the 
cloister. Gerdes says that they were recruited from the class of 
small free proprietors and lesser gentry, who found it hard to 
protect themselves against the pressure of the great feudality 
and sought the protection of the church in this way.” 

The administrative officials of the monastery, below the abbot, 
were the chief steward or bailiff (Gross Kellner) who looked after 
the management of the farms (he was the only official who had 
the right to talk); the treasurer or bursar; the vestiarius or robe- 
master, who looked after the care of the garments of the monks 
and had under him tailors, shoemakers, and weavers; the mansio- 
narius, Or superintendent of buildings; the baker; and the black- 
smith.3 

The farms of the monastery were not a contiguous tract, but 
formed a complex of scattered possessions, frequently several 
miles apart, on each of which was a village of peasantry and a 
resident petty bailiff or steward.‘ These holdings were acquired 
in one of four ways: they might have been formed by natural 
agglomeration of people around the cloister; they might have been 
former free villages which had been réduced to dependency (this 
was especially true of the Wendish villages); they might have 
been landed gifts made by local proprietors; or they might have 
been purchased by the monks. 

Gerdes, II, 375. 3 Winter, I, 14. 

2 Gerdes, II, 575-76. 4 Winter, I, 108; II, 288. 
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In the first category would fall many monastery holdings in 
Pomerania and other recently conquered Slav regions. Of the 
second type Walkenried affords an example, all the more interesting 
because it is not one of subjugation of the poor cowed and beaten 
Wend, but because it was wrested by war from its owner. Another 
case is that of the village of Kennate near Leesen, possession of 
which the Cistercians coveted on account of its copper deposits. 
After two years of strife (1224-25) they succeeded, and the former 
Kennate became Ménchenhof.t In 1232 Duke Martislaus of 
Mecklenburg presented Doberan with three Wendish villages. 
In 1260 the monks purchased the village of Bork, southwest of 
Colburg, for ninety marks; and in 1290 they bought the villages 
of Gross and Klein Jestin for 1,925 marks.” 

In addition to these farms there were the granges, usually 
single and often isolated farms, sometimes situated on private 
lands or in a private forest, the exploitation of which the monks 
had acquired. The grange at Wintirbach in Lorraine was worked 
by four conversi and nine servants; we do not know the area of it, 
but there were 28 head of cattle and 20 goats upon it at one time. 
Riddigshausen in Saxony had three granges at Remtheim, Mas- 
cherode, and Ahlum.‘ Buch about 1352 is found using its grange 
at Amelgostewitz as a central storehouse and trading-post. Here 
were a monk who acted as priest and manager, a cook, 2 lay broth- 
ers, a farm bailiff, a shepherd, a throng of dependents, and 24 
plow horses.5 

It is clear that the Cistercian monasteries in Germany were 
formed for agricultural exploitation; they expended little on 
churches or other edifices; few of them maintained any school;* 
they were even indifferent to ministering to the villagers, or to 
conversion of the few Wendish heathen groups that might have 
been found in the border lands of Germany.’? Instead they farmed, 
especially the staple cereals, as wheat, rye, and barley, and monopo- 


* Winter, II, 195. 4 Winter, II, 208. 
2 Winter, II, 221. 5 Winter, II, 292. 
3 Lamprecht, D.W.L., I, Part 2,690. 6 The school at Leubus was the earliest. 


7 Seidel, Der Beginn der deutschen Besiedlung Schlesiens, 14, note (Breslau diss., 
1912). 
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lized the milling rights of the community; they cultivated the 
grape and made wine; they raised flax for linen and sheep for wool; 
they were orchardists; they were ranchers and stock raisers. 

It is interesting to observe the changing economy. In the 
beginning of the Cistercian movement in Germany the monasteries 
were wholly occupied in agriculture; then they branch out gradually 
into industry and finally become engaged in commerce. At the 
same time, in the course of these changes, the physical radius of 
the monastery’s action enlarged. 

Before 1157 no inmate was permitted to go beyond one day’s 
journey from the cloister for the purchase or sale of commodities.* 
In that year the rule was relaxed so that a four days’ journey was 
permissible. At this time the economy of the monastery yet was 
predominantly agricultural. But a little later we see the effect of 
the production of a surplus in the seeking for a market. Instead 
of mere barter or exchange of commodities which the monks 
possessed for those which they needed, a money economy came to 
prevail, and real trade ensued. The cloisters along the Baltic are 
discovered in the thirteenth century to be shipping their goods 
by sea to Liibeck and the Danish ports.’ 

By 1241 Eldena had the right to hold a weekly market in 
Riigen. Liibeck and Schwerin were both important Cistercian 
trading centers; Rostock was another. Doberan trafficked with 
Mecklenburg.* As early as 1229 the Cistercians in Livonia must 
have tapped the trade of Russia, for in that year Pope Gregory IX 
ordered the Bishop of Riga, the Abbot of the Cistercian monastery 
there, Diinamunde, and the provost of the city to discontinue 


trade with Novgorod unless the Russians ceased molesting the 

? Winter, I, 108. 

2 Winter, I, 114. No taxes were levied on ships (Winter, I, 135). The necessary 
articles that Leubus could not get were brought by ship. Yearly two ships were sent 
to Pomerania for herrings, and twice ships are cited as coming to Guben and Leubus 
with salt (Winter, VI, 151). In 1224 Vizlaw I, count of Riigen, promised protection 
to the herring industry; the salt to pack the fish in was sent from North Gerniany to 
Riigen (Bichtold, Der norddeutsche Handel im 12. und beginnenden 13. Jahrhundert 
[Berlin, 1910], 244). For account of the fisheries here see Bachtold, 243, which 
gives the account of Otto of Bamberg. 

3 Bachtold, 241-43; Winter, I, 219. 
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Finns, who had lately embraced Christianity.‘ In this century 
we find grain and wine shipped from the Baltic ports to Norway, 
and wheat sent from Liibeck to Holland. Some of this produce 
must have come from the Cistercian foundations in Mecklenburg.’ 

All the market grants made to the German Cistercians date 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, when their cloisters 
were at the height of their power and affluence. In 1282 the 
Margrave of Brandenburg gave the market right to Danum, 
Neumark, and Wollin.s Leubus and Tribnitz in Silesia were given 
land on which to establish a joint market for both of them;* Altecelle 
in Meissen was exempted from the payment of any market dues. 
In 1221 Dobrilugk (Nieder-Lausitz) converted the village of 
Falkenburg into a market place for trade with the Wends. Marien- 
thal in Saxony owned a strip of land outside a gate of Magdeburg 
on which it opened a market.s 

The development of their wine trade illustrates the stages already 
noted in economic change. In 1134 no wine could be disposed of 
to outsiders. By 1181 the vineyards of the Cistercians had become 
so flourishing that their surplus was seeking a market where it could 
be found. Some of the cloisters even peddled drinks, or, in other 
words, ran a saloon. In order to avert scandal a booth was built 
outside of the walls, where a lay brother dispensed the beverage. 
But seventy-six years later, in 1257, we find wine sold openly within 
the precincts of the cloister, it being stipulated, however, that the 
sale should not be accompanied by any unseemly words or conduct; 
dicing was particularly forbidden. 

It is an interesting question, and one which cannot be answered 
satisfactorily, as to how far the commerce of the German Cistercians 
radiated. Did they trade with Venice? We know that the 
republic was an assiduous exporter of raw materials like metals, 
wool, wax, hemp, grains, wood, dried fish, etc., to the Orient, 


 Bachtold, 253. 

2In a Norse saga of 1186 we read: ‘‘Nicht minder danken wir allen Mannern, 
die uns Leinwand, Flachs, Wachs und Kessel zufiihrten. . . . . Was die Deutschen 
angeht, die hierher in Fiille und mit grossen Schiffen gekommen sind, und Butter und 
diirre Fische ....” Quoted by Bichtold, 265; also in Dahlmann, Gesch. von 
Dénemarke, II, 349. 


3 Winter, II, 251. 4 Winter, IT, 283. 5 Winter, II, 297. 
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especially to Egypt. It may be doubted whether any Cistercian 
monastery, at least in Northern Germany, was ever in direct trade 
connection with Venice. But indirectly some of their wares must 
have found their way down to the Adriatic. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the revenue of any monastery, 
even when its receipts for a given year are known, because of the 
difficulty of estimating the purchasing power of money at that 
time. Winter has estimated the revenue of Georgenthal in Thu- 
ringia in one year to have been 480,000 marks.’ The canons of 
Marien-Magdalenen at Hildesheim owned a forest of ten hides in 
extent at Nienstedt in the parish of Gronau which they traded off 
to the Cistercians for some land which was already arable. Later 
the new acquisition yielded 300 marks, with which the Cistercians 
helped the bishop out of his financial difficulties.” 

That the German Cistercians soon came to live on the fat of 
the land is evidenced by the following complaint of the abbey of 
Leubus (1280) concerning the incessant begging of the community 
roundabout or the blackmailing tactics of the neighboring nobles. 
We may read in the Monumenta Lubensia: 

Scarcely a month passes by, nay, scarcely a day in which it is not necessary 
for the abbot to give away something. His monastic garb does not protect 
him. This one implores, that one threatens. One demands money in mark 
and pence, another grain, the one bread, the other hay and he takes at the 
same time 100 head of sheep... . . There is hardly a thing to be thought 
of that is not demanded of the cloister . . . . the third begs for wood, the 
fourth for hay, the fifth wants to hear the beautiful choral music, the sixth 
demands that his horse be shod; the seventh would like to have his jug filled; 
the eighth demands fish; the ninth requests a measure of large cheese; the 
tenth seed-cake; the eleventh apples; the twelfth comes year after year to 
get cloth for his clothes . . . . the thirteenth wants a pair of socks or shoes; 
. ... but it is far worse when the huntsmen come with their servants and 
ae They are as hungry as wolves and a loaf of bread for one of 
them is too small. One demands a drink and swears that he will lay waste 
the cloister; another goes to the cellar door and demands wine, and, cursing, 
says that he will give not a penny to Christ, still less to the monks .. . .3 


? Winter, IT, 184. 2 Winter, II, 213. 
3 Ed. of Wattenbach, 29-30; translated in Winter, III, 4-5. 











WEARING THE HAT. 
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If it were necessary to furnish a text for this more than lay 
sermon, it could be found in II Macc. 4:12, “‘and he caused the 
noblest of the youth to wear the hat.”’ You will remember the 
circumstances, how Seleucus was succeeded by the wicked Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, how the renegade priest who took the worse than 
pagan name of Jason bribed the king to give him the high priest- 
hood instead of his brother, how he showed his Hellenic sympathies 
by setting up a gymnasium under the acropolis, instituted that 
ancient Greek anticipation of our S.A.T.C., the epheboi, followed 
the usual Hellenistic custom of exchange of citizenship by register- 
ing the men of Jerusalem as Antiochenes, how he destroyed the 
ancestral institutions and brought in new and illegal customs, 
and made the noblest of the epheboi to wear the hat. With this 
we have the very acme of Hellenization, the advance to the attack 
of a foreign religion, for the priests lost all enthusiasm for the 
service oi the altar which they hastily abandoned for the enjoyment 
of the illegal sport of the palaestra when proclamation was made 
that the discus game was about to begin. We have here a furious 
indictment of Hellenism, and—here is the anomaly which colors 
the whole of Jewish history—it is epitomized from the account 
written by a man bearing this same pagan name of Jason; it is 
written in Greek so good that the full force is lost unless we carefully 
translate the technical language with the meaning it held for the 
Greek world roundabout; it was written to glorify a family which, 
by the time of its composition, had definitely taken its place in the 
Hellenistic concert of nations." 

tThis paper was originally presented before the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research, November 16, 1918, and is confessedly no more than a sketch of the Jewish 
history during a certain period and from a certain point of view. Limitations of time 


and space have accordingly prevented discussion of many details of interest. The 
point of view has been developed during eight years of the teaching of ancient history 
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The wearing of the hat has always, from the days of Alexander 
to the present, marked the West from the East. However much 
the higher classes of the present-day Orient may adorn themselves 
with European clothes, one rarely indeed sees a true oriental wear- 
ing the hat. It is still the symbol, as it was to the unknown author 
of II Maccabees, of complete Europeanization. 

The period of contact between the classic civilization and the 
Jews has always been of the most intense interest to students of the 
past. As the period between the Testaments, as the preparation 
for Christianity, as the background for developed Judaism, it has 
attracted countless investigators. The increased interest in the 
Hellenistic world and in the Roman Empire which has characterized 
the last two generations has led the greatest writers in these fields 
to study the relationship of the classic world to the Jews as a most 
important element in administration and in civilization, and one 
for whose study we are fortunate in having an unusually large 
amount of first-hand source material. These results are now in 
process of assimilation by biblical scholars, and the consummation 
of the process will undoubtedly change in many respects views now 
current among narrower specialists. 

One looks in vain for similar studies from the standpoint of 
general oriental history. Our study of the Orient has tended to 
cease with the downfall of the Semites; at the best the Persian 
Empire has held our attention until the coming of Alexander. 
Thereafter we have labeled the history as classical until our 
interest has been revived by the coming of the Arabs. A few 
specialists in Syriac literature have prevented us from forgetting 
that Rome had a rival to the East, but in the actual thinking 


at the University of Missouri. Each semester, in a general course in that subject, 
the Jews were used as the best illustration, through wealth of source material if not 
exactness in type, of the limitations of Hellenization and of the inevitableness of the 
oriental reaction. During the same period the general subject of the seminary in 
ancient history, conducted primarily for the benefit of students of the classical world, 
was the interrelation of East and West. In succeeding years the entire field was 
canvassed in detail and thus the background of the present article secured. In the 
emphasis on the more purely secular elements there is naturally a considerable distor- 
tion in proportion and emphasis, but no more than has been the result of a too great 
emphasis on the religious, and the two will tend to balance each other in the mind of 
the future historian. 
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processes of the average scholar it has been assumed as a matter of 
course that Luke 2:1 should be taken literally, that all the inhabited 
world was in reality under the sway of Caesar Augustus. The 
sources for Parthian history and, in only slightly less degree, for the 
Sassanid Persian, are in large part Greek or Latin, and of a type 
which has no attraction as literature. The classical scholar has no 
interest in it, the non-classical is barely aware of its existence. 
For other sources we must plow through reams of wearisome ser- 
mons in Syriac, extract the grains of truth in romances woven by 
Arab or Persian historian, decipher the almost hopeless Pehlevi 
in sacred books, inscriptions, or coins. And withal we must have 
the oriental point of view. No cause for surprise, then, that 
Rawlinson has had no successor to his Sixth and Seventh Monarchies, 
that little of the preliminary work necessary to a new history has 
been done. The present writer has no intention of undertaking 
this work; he cannot even pretend to such knowledge of the 
Jewish literature as can make a beginning for such a study; he can 
only hope to point out what seem to be certain possible openings 
with promise of fruitfulness. 

In the first place, then, let us consider the political conditions 
under which the Jews found themselves when our period opens. 
In the days of their independence they had been located between 
two great empires, and had been forced to play a very precarious 
game in preserving the balance of power. In spite, however, of 
this difference in nationality, they had been a part and on the 
whole a satisfied part of the world-civilization which embraced 
alike the nations on the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. The 
coming of the Iranians meant no great change culturally, for the 
Persian government was tolerant; there was no persecution of 
religion or even of nationalism. The natural result was that new 
conceptions came in easily and found lodgment in the most 
orthodox of circles. This unity. of civilization was reinforced as 
never before by the political condition. Under the rule of the 
Persians the civilized world came nearer to being under one 
control than ever before or since. We think of the Greek world 
as being independent, while as an actual fact the greatest cities 
were Persian; the remainder were in the Persian sphere of influence; 
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their policies constantly determined by their attitude toward the 
one power of the time. What is more to the point in our present 
study, the entire oriental world and all Jews, however scattered, 
came under the Persian sway and recognized a common master. 
The importance of this factor cannot be overestimated. It 
meant a welding together of all Jews, however scattered, into 
one cultural and political whole, with an obvious unity, whatever 
the difference in detail. In Palestine itself, rulers and people 
alike were in close touch with their non-Jewish neighbors, and not 
the influence of an Ezra or a Nehemiah could bring them away. 
No difference was made by the conquests of Alexander, whose 
idea was not, as so often assumed, the forcing of Hellenism on the 
oriental world. Politically he took over completely the oriental 
conception of empire, and to a large degree he was oriental in his 
social conceptions as well. The turning-point is rather marked 
by the premature death of the great conqueror, though no one 
recognized it at the time, and though the political theory which 
ruled the Macedonian states was still that of the earlier empires. 
His successors, however, would have none of Alexander’s further 
schemes of orientalization. Although they allowed perfect freedom 
of worship and of customs; though an Antiochus I might speak 
in the old language to the gods of Babylon, it was mere form. 
However they might differ in details, the Macedonian kings were 
all strong proponents of the policy of Hellenization. Not that 
they persecuted; that would have,been too crude; and if the rulers 
were Macedonian, their advisers were Greek, the subtlest race the 
world has seen. The Hellenized simply had the favor of the rulers. 
The language of the court and of administration, of business and of 
society, was Greek. Commerce with the wider world thrown open 
by the advance from the West was possible only in Greek, and the 
Phoenician metics who have left their inscriptions in their native 
language in Athens and the Piraeus had paved the way.' The 
cities had been turned into Greek imperial colonies where the leading 
spirits spoke and thought Greek. A new and less austere life 
might be lived in these urban surroundings and the younger genera- 
tion inevitably fell under the spell. Nor was the appeal alone to 
* CIS, I, 115 ff. 
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the libertine, as all will testify who have felt the charm of Homer 
and Herodotus, of Sophocles and Aristophanes, of Plato and 
Theocritus. No wonder that Hellenization went on apace, that 
the very gods brought themselves into the fashion by identification 
with Greek deities, surrendered their names to be received back as 
attributes, rebuilt their temples on the model of the world-famous 
buildings of Athens, changed their liturgy to resemble that of the 
Olympians, translated their ancestral laws into the terms of Greek 
philosophy. 

How could the Jews do otherwise? The very first of the 
fathers who received the Torah from the last of the Great Synagogue 
is known to us only by the name of Antigonus, and Antigonus 
was the name of Macedonian monarchs who had been worshiped 
as god-kings.' That later and anti-Hellenistic Judaism permitted 
his name to occupy this position of supreme importance is ample 
testimony to the possibility of Hellenization in the very line of 
Torah descent. The first Onias did not think it unfitting a high 
priest to claim relationship with Sparta.’ If the translation of the 
Septuagint was carried out in Egypt, the legend specifically states 
that the elders who translated the law came from the most pious 
circles in Palestine. Long after the Maccabean revolt, some time 
later than 132 B.C. and in 114 B.C., respectively, the wisdom of 
Sirach and the Book of Esther were translated by Palestinian Jews 
who came to Egypt. In the former case we have obviously a man 
not far from the Pious, though more worldly; in the latter we have 
a priest and Levite named Dositheus; his son is Ptolemy, also the 
name of a god-king, and the translator is a citizen of Jerusalem 
named Lysimachus, the son of Ptolemy. Clearly, Hellenism is not 
dead when pious Jews were named from such worshiped rulers.’ 
When we find a later Onias appearing as a euergetes of his city, 
kedemon for his fellow-nationalists, zealot for the nomoi,‘ we 
instinctively think of the phraseology of the Greek stephanos 
inscription and as inevitably recall that decree from Athens which 
is almost a literal translation into Phoenician of a Greek “crown- 


t Pirge Aboth, I, 3. 2 Macc, 12:7. 
3 Cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, pp. 127 ff. 
4II Macc. 4:2. 
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ing” inscription. Onias is specifically labeled as the head of the 
anti-Greek party, yet when in danger of his life he had no scruple 
in fleeing to sanctuary at Daphne, the most immoral of all Syrian 
shrines, and the chronicler sees nothing out of the way in his 
action. Nor does he see anything out of the way in the state 
support of sacrifices at Jerusalem by Seleucus IV.3 Considering 
the small amount of source material from this period, the illustra- 
tions are striking. They indicate beyond cavil that the men who 
were recognized as rightful and righteous leaders of the people 
were by no means averse to taking over much of Hellenic culture. 
Nor can we blame them, certainly not those the very words of 
whose master have come down only in Greek dress, whose most 
sacred books were written in Greek or have come down only in 
Greek translation, whose theology is so largely conditioned by 
Plato and his successors. 

The reaction against Hellenism in the Near East was in the 
first instance political. The almost immediate slipping away of 
India had little effect on the lands around the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and perhaps we can predicate little more from the first 
revolt of Parthia in the middle of the third century before the 
Christian Era. So rapid was the progress of the Parthians when 
once fairly started on their advance that its reverberations must 
strangely have stirred the orientals of the West. To those who are 
seeking fresh identifications of late prophecies, this is respectfully 
commended as a subject for investigation! The failure of Antiochus 
the Great to recover his lost provinces in the East was of tremen- 
dous significance. But of still greater significance is the fact that 
just at the time, perhaps in the same year that Antiochus Epipha- 
nes ascended the throne of the Seleucidae, there became king in Par- 
thia that Mithradates who was destined to rob the empire of its 
fairest provinces. These successes were won after the death of An- 
tiochus and so after the Jewish insurrection, but there will be no 
cause for astonishment if some day we shall discover a causal 
connection between’ the accession of Mithradates and the Jewish 
revolt of a few years later. By the time the Maccabees revolted, 


* Renan, Rev. Arch. (Ser. III), XI, 5; 1G, IV, 13350. 
2 II Macc. 4:33. 3 II Macc. 3:3. 
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Mithradates had begun his long career of conquest, and vast move- 
ments were obviously impending. We need not assume that the 
Parthian king sent an embassy to Mattathias urging him to revolt. 
Revolt of East against West was in the air. Hellenization was 
doomed in India and in the trans-Caspian areas; it was fighting a 
losing battle in Bactria, where its rulers were abandoning their Hel- 
lenic dress, including the hat so emphasized on the earlier coins, writ- 
ing on those coins barbarous Greek or using the native characters, 
their very feature no longer showing the Greek type of countenance. 
There went through the East the same tremor of expectation which 
passed through those very regions after Japan defeated Russia, 
when Muslims in their coffee-houses gravely discussed the supplant- 
ing by an Asiatic and a non-Christian power of the mighty Christian 
empire they had so long feared. And just as Pan-Islam and Pan- 
Turanism and Pan-Arabism followed, so in the ancient Near East 
there was a stirring among the dead bones. The East was slowly 
awakening to the fact that the Hellenistic civilization was after 
all alien, that it represented a yoke that must be cast off. 

One of the fallacies widely spread among us because of the use 
of the bipartisan system in Anglo-Saxon countries is the belief 
that there must always be two opposing parties. As an actual 
fact, up to this time there seems to have been but one party of any 
effective position, that of the moderate Hellenizers. It certainly 
did include all the respectable elements of the Jewish nation, the 
nobles, the administrators, the intellectuals, the youth who wore 
the hat, and, since the high priests were the administrative heads, 
in so far as nationalism was recognized by the empires, the priestly 
class as well. Ezra and Nehemiah seemed to have left no suc- 
cessors, at least among the leaders. Yahweh had become Hellen- 
ized as well as Marduk or Atargetis. If Yahweh really were the 
same as Zeus, then a descendant of Aaron might perfectly well 
take the name of Jason, a pretender to the high priesthood Menelaus, 
for these too had most certainly been favorites of that same Zeus. 

We need not be surprised at such a phenomenon. Much has 
been written more or less wisely as to the unchanging character of 
the Jew. Actual history has another story to tell. Almost we are 
tempted to apply the biological analogy, to assume that the Jewish 
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people has been composed of two fundamentally different races, 
one looking west, the other east, one easily assimilated to west- 
ern culture, the other impossible of assimilation. Almost we are 
tempted to assume that, according to the Mendelian law, these 
two elements are united in unstable equilibrium, constantly throw- 
ing off groups which are stably Eastern, others which are stably 
Western, still others which remain unstable and continue to pass 
through the same process. Biological analogies are at best danger- 
ous and at worst notorious. This suggestion is fanciful to a degree, 
and yet we do know that the original population of Palestine was 
highly mixed and that this process, or something like it, has been 
going on throughout all later history. Consider, for example, the 
irony of a situation in which Pan-Turanism, the union of such 
races as Turks, Hungarians, Finns, and Tatars, boasts as its chief 
advocate a man with the Hungarian name of Vambéry who was 
originally named Bamberger and is by descent a Jew!’ 

A second party was nevertheless in the process of formation. 
If Ezra and Nehemiah had found no successors among the leaders, 
there were still men who cherished their ideals with more enthu- 
siasm than the men who believed that the Law could be reconciled 
with Hellenism. Its growth was that of a popular movement and, 
like all such movements which have found their origin among the 
common people, its beginnings are and doubtless always will be 
obscure. We all the more must regret this obscurity, for a con- 
siderable portion of the literature in our older sacred books comes 
from these Hasidim, and if we could but date their beginnings we 
could likewise date their written productions. Their effusions 
are found especially in the great service-book we call the Psalms, 
and however they may have been worked over in the process of 
fitting them to be the service-book of the nation, many of them 
still retain sufficient traces of group consciousness and even of 
personal feeling to make it clear that they point to a very definite 
situation. And that situation is pre-Maccabean. We have, 
accordingly, in the Hasidean Psalms, the first beginnings of a 
movement against the all-overwhelming Hellenism. These groups 
of Pious were, however, of a purely religious character. There was 


tR. W. Seton-Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary, p. 187. 
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a distinct lack of nationalistic consciousness, a failure to see the 
political implications of the movement. ‘ 

This full implication was first seen by a simple priest of the 
conservative countryside, Mattathias of Modin. But it was not 
forced upon his attention until there had come about something 
like the religious persecution which we so often state was alien to 
the ancient classical world. So far as the Greeks and Romans are 
concerned, this is notoriously true, that there never was persecution 
for religion as such, but merely prosecution, such as in principle we 
countenance today for offenses against the state, its dominant 
political theories, the public welfare as shown by the ancestral 
laws, the common morality. 

In our study of the persecution of the Hasideans, too much 
emphasis has been laid on the somewhat bizarre character of 
Antiochus IV. We may doubt whether he was more inclined than 
his predecessors to Hellenize his subjects; we may certainly doubt 
whether he was any more conscious of his godlike character as king 
than Alexander, Ptolemy the Savior, Antiochus the God. In so 
far, then, as we have persecution and not prosecution, we have 
something un-Greek. The real cause, unless we completely mis- 
read our primary sources, must be found in the internal conditions 
of the Jewish nationality, in the hatred of the Hellenized leaders 
for the Hasidean lower classes.’ Struggle always drives men to the 
logical extremes of their thoughts; it made the Hasideans more 
pious, it forced the Hellenizers to complete the identification with 
Zeus Olympius, and to associate with Yahweh, mentioned under 
this name, the god-king Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘“‘the God Made 
Manifest.”” Once again there was worship of king and deified 
nation as there was before of Ashur and Yahweh, as there was to be 
in Aelia Capitolina of Rome and Augustus. In this picture the 
author of I Maccabees is less true than his fellow, with his naive 
belief that the process of Hellenization began in the reign of Anti- 
ochus IV, that it was due to separation from the nations round 
about, a separation possible on the part of the extreme Pious, not 
of the nation as a whole, who were in the closest contact with the 


Cf. especially Radin, Jews among the Greeks and Romans, pp. 130 ff. 
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surrounding peoples. Nor is he correct in making the persecution 
almost exclusively that of the king; the second book shows the part 
played by the Hellenizing Jews. May we suspect that there was 
a further element in the situation, that the Hasideans were pointed 
out by their opponents as pro-Egyptians, as longing for the Ptole- 
maic rule, of which many of them still retained a vivid memory ?? 

The Hasidim were not only or primarily representatives of the 
first faint stirrings of reaction against the West. They were 
pietists, even pacifists, we might call them now, and they relied on 
passive resistance. The men who died in their innocency that 
they might not profane the Sabbath by fighting on it may merely 
have formed the extreme wing; they truly represented the general 
feeling of the group.*? Mattathias represented a different ideal, 
that of direct action. He and his sons were successful to a degree. 
For the moment there was a certain fusing of parties, and all but 
the extreme Hasidim came over to his side and were willing to 
fight under the banner of Judas. The term Hasidim might even 
come to be used for the party of Judas a8 a whole.’ 

Never was there a sadder example of deflected ideals. Matta- 
thias began the fight for freedom against all that was Hellenic. 
Barely had he begun the war when he died, and scarcely had he been 
buried when his son Judas began to show himself the practical 
politician. After his first great victory at Beth zur, he sent ambas- 
sadors to arrange a modus vivendi with Lysias, the regent of Anti- 
ochus V, and was willing to receive the pretender Menelaus as 
go-between.* The supposedly pious author of II Maccabees has 
not concealed the further compromising fact that shortly after the 
failure of this attempt at settlement, another was undertaken 
through Nicanor. Note how this compromise was evidently 
between the two Jewish parties as well, for one of Nicanor’s ambas- 
sadors is Mattathias, a sufficiently Jewish name, not to speak of 
the presence of the high priest Alcimus. The agreement was 
formally approved by the Jewish people, and as formally executed. 
The anti-Semitic camp followers were sent away, and a friendship 


t Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. des Séleucides, p. 276. 3 II Macc. 14:6. 
2TI Macc. 2:29 ff. 4II Macc. 11:17 fi. 
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developed between Judas and Nicanor. Through the urging of 
the latter, the former married and settled down to live the common 
life. That this failed through Alcimus, who was not successful in 
securing recognition as high priest, could not lessen the sin of Judas 
in the minds of the faithful. Our author, or rather his source, 
pointed the moral by contrasting the case of the elder Razis who, 
in the former times of “non-intercourse” with the Gentiles, had 
been in danger of his life through his attachment to the true Juda- 
ism. The “former times of non-intercourse” is without doubt 
sharply contrasted with the “common life together” of the various 
opposing groups for which the Pious held Judas responsible. A 
little later the epitomist answers this implied criticism by the 
statement that Judas was the protagonist in behalf of his fellow- 
citizens, that he retained throughout life his youthful desire to do 
good to his fellow-nationalists, but this only brings into the sharper 
contrast the two points of view. Razis risked his life for Judaism; 
Judas for Judaea. Both in the author’s opinion deserved credit for 
eunoia, but they represented two different points of view." 

When we turn to I Maccabees, we have difficulty in fitting 
together the events mentioned by both, but the general picture is 
the same. No less than the second book of that name, the first 
has its “‘tendency”’ the more insidious because it is hidden under a 
seemingly naive matter-of-fact chronicle style. Both alike were 
composed after the break between Hasmoneans and Pharisees 
had reached open war; both have as their chief motive the glorifica- 
tion of the Maccabees and so of their desceridants now occupying 
the throne; both tend to depreciate their opponents; both are 
religious, different only in the relative weight assigned to this 
feature of their heroes, but this is a difference which may easily be 
exaggerated. One loves to narrate marvels, the other avoids 
excess of religious expression. In both, the religion is that of the 
sturdy fighting man so often seen as hypocrisy by the man of peace, 
with its combination of an unreasoning acceptance of the main 
outlines and an ignoring of essential detail and an often unethical 
conduct. Most emphatically pietism and pacifism are far from 


1 II Macc., chaps. 14 f. 
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the thought of both.t How unfair even the author of the first 
book can be is shown by I Macc. 5:61 ff.: “There was a great 
overthrow among the people because they hearkened not unto 
Judas and his brethren, thinking to do some great exploit. But they 
were not of the seed of those men by whose hand deliverance was given 
unto Israel. And the man Judas was glorified.”” Note also how 
he does not approve of the priests who wish to show themselves 
good men and true by fighting, and how their death in battle is 
referred to their lack of sense in going to war. How exclusive is 
this concentration of both authors on the Maccabees is shown by 
their ignoring of the Hasidim. In the second book they appear 
but once, as partisans of Judas. In the first they are mentioned 
twice. Once they are united with the Maccabees and have success. 
In the second passage they break away from him, return to the 
legitimate high priest Alcimus, and of course receive their reward 
in being treacherously killed by him. The moral is obvious—with 
the Maccabees, success; without them, death. 

This last passage is instructive. Alcimus attempts to win over 
all, even Judas, but he and his brethren will have none of him and 
of his deceitful words of peace. However, many did desert Judas 
and there did gather unto Alcimus a “synagogue” of the scribes, 
who sought out righteousness. Now this is perfectly clear; these 

* Space will not permit a discussion of the numerous and complicated problems 
connected with the two books of Maccabees. It will be observed from the text that a 
comparatively conservative viewpoint prevails, and that the second book is given 
even more authority than the first. In general, the point of view has some relation 
to that of Niese, Hermes, XXXV, 268 ff., 453 ff., and like his has been secured in the 
attempt to work out an actual history of the events in question, the only method of 
testing source results. This does not mean that the data are taken without criticism, 
but that, following the standard rules of historical research, the investigation of an 
intermediate source is comparatively unimportant as compared with the test which 
must be given each fact as it stands isolated and in relation to other known facts. 
Thus tested, even the letters, often composed from report and suffering from errors 
which have not been improved by incorporation in a written history, may be used to 
tell a story which is consistent with the general picture. In II Macc. 11:17 ff., for 
example, the acts behind are so little creditable to Judas and so disagree with the 
narrative in which they are embedded that we must assume they would not have been 
inserted unless they were already in existence and were believed to be true. Note 
especially that this letter material is primarily political in character and does not 
fit the more religious work in which it has been incorporated. 
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scribes came to Alcimus because it was only just that the legitimate 
high priest should rule them. It was only natural that first of all 
the children of Israel came the Hasidim, for they said, ‘There has 
come with the troops a man from the seed of Aaron, and he will do 
no wrong to us.”” Alcimus was willing enough to swear to them, 
but shortly after killed sixty in a single day. The author of the 
book very appositely quotes Psalm 79:2f.: “The flesh of thy 
saints and their blood they poured out round about Jerusalem and 
there was no one to bury them.” By his time this passage had 
come to be scripture, and he quoted it in reference to the Hasidim 
in the usual custom of finding in the Sacred Book something to 
meet the situation. How surprised he would have been had it 
been suggested to him that this psalm actually referred to these 
very same Pious and in all probability had been composed but a 
few years before the Maccabean revolt! 

The episode is equally illuminating as proving how impossible 
it was for each of the parties to understand the other. To the 
Hellenist Alcimus, the Pious could only be enemies of his group to 
the point of actual warfare; peace should be promised to them only 
long enough to plan their destruction. He never dreamed that 
they might be content to settle down quietly under his rule. In 
spite of themselves, it became clear to the Pious that the usurping 
Judas, with all his faults and with no ancestral right to lead them, 
was after all zealous in his fashion for the Law; the rightful heir 
was hopelessly alien to their dreams. The people as a whole came 
to see that there was no truth, that is, knowledge of the Law, nor 
power of giving true judgment. This misunderstanding cost 
Alcimus dearly when the Seleucid troops were withdrawn and he 
stood alone. 

The Hasidim were forced, therefore, to follow the Hasmoneans, 
but they could not forget that they had no legal status, and that 
they were none too strict. The end of Judas’ reign saw still another 
proof that he looked west and not east, his embassy to Rome. 
Whether Judas realized all the implications of the action may be in 
doubt; his contemporaries knew perfectly well what it meant, but 
he could not have brought himself into the most remote client 
relationship with the great power of the West without recognizing 
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that he was dealing with another and the greatest of the states 
professing the Hellenic civilization, for this was the very time when 
Hellenism had taken Rome by storm. There is curious confirma- 
tion of this suspicion that Judas was not ignorant of the Hellenic 
sympathies of the body to which his ambassadors were to go, for 
both had Greek names, the more surprising in that their recorded 
ancestors had Hebrew, for Eupolemus was the son of John the son 
of Accos, and the other, Jason, was the son of Eleazer.. We may 
fancy as.we will that one was the famous Jewish historian whose 
Greek writings on the Jews and the kings of the Jews have been 
preserved through Alexander Polyhistor and Eusebius,’ that the 
other was the author of the source of II Maccabees. Such names 
could have been borne only by Jews who were in large part Hellen- 
ized; the names tell their own story. The opponents of Judas 
might be properly called Lawless; his own followers were by no 
means all Pious. 

Judas was followed by Jonathan, with the position of archon 
and hegemon. He was frankly an opportunist, ready to fish in 
troubled waters. He soon made his peace with Bacchides and in a 
rival settlement at Michmash “judged” his fellow-nationals. 
With the arrival of Alexander Balas, Demetrius gave him virtual 
autonomy, and Jerusalem under the sway of the Hellenist Sanhedrin 
became his. Alexander made a still more attractive bid, ordering 
him to become high priest, and Jonathan dutifully obeyed. The 
office had been in abeyance for seven years, since the death of 
Alcimus, and might be said to have lapsed, but doubtless there 
were many who might claim descent from Aaron, whereas Jonathan 
was but the son of a simple country priest. Taking the situation 
at its best, Jonathan would have had difficulty in securing the 
support of the Pious. Add to this his purely worldly policy and 
social intercourse, even to eating with the heathen, and it is clear 
that the more extreme Jews could not accept his rule. This 
troubled Jonathan but little, for after he had declined the further 
offer of Demetrius, that Jerusalem should have the same right of 
sanctuary as the Phoenician states, should be called holy and 

*I Macc., chap. 8. 


2 Huet. Demonsir. Ev. Prep. IV. C.2, is quoted by Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec., 
III, 208, as the first to hold this view. 
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inviolate, Alexander made him strategos and meridarch. The 
state, then, had the organization of a high priest and strategos at 
the head, of a gerusia of the ethnos, the priests as a separate class, 
and the people as a whole. 

This assembling of the constituent parts of the government 
occurs in the letters sent with the embassy to Sparta and to Rome, 
and again we have to note the names of the ambassadors. Perhaps 
it is a son of that Jason who formerly went to Rome that we have 
in the equally Greek, or rather Macedonian, Antipater, who is the 
junior member, while the senior member is Numenius, the son of 
Antiochus. Families where the names of such god-kings as 
Antipater and Antiochus were in free use, where as in Numenius' 
the worship of the new moon was hinted at, were better adapted to 
furnish ambassadors to Hellenistic powers than to win the support 
of the Pious. 

The capture of Jonathan left Simon to be appointed hegemon 
by the people. Demetrius confirmed Simon in his position as 
high priest, and, in addition to the usual favors, granted aphesis, 
that is, freedom. The expression is ambiguous; doubtless it was 
intended to be so in the original Greek, but to Simon and his 
nation it meant but one thing. In the triumphant words of our 
author, “‘ The yoke of the Gentiles was lifted up from Israel, and the 
people of Israel began to write in their agreements and contracts 
‘First year of Simon, high priest and strategos and hegemon of 
the Jews.’ ”’ Soon after, this was sealed by the surrender of the 
citadel which for almost a generation had permitted the Hellenizers 
to dominate Jerusalem. 

As reward, the people in the third year made a decree in Simon’s 
favor which instinctively makes us think of the Greek inscription, 
in spite of the double tradition through which it has passed. It was 
issued by the great assembly of priests and laity, of the archons of 
the nation and the elders of the land. Simon is called high priest 
and perhaps something else. A long recital of the good deeds of 
the Maccabees follows, and it ends with the heaping up of 
honors to Simon, that he should be hegemon, high priest, general, 
ethnarch of the Jews and priests, prostates over all. It would be 


* Cf. the Ben Hodesh (WI 43) of Citium ("M5) in Cyprus, the Athenian metic 
who translated his name as Numenius in the bilingual, C7S, II, 117. 
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interesting could we translate back into equally technical Hebrew 
these purely Greek titles. Particularly worthy of note is the 
refusal to allow any sort of assembly without him.’ Quite the 
most interesting thing about the whole transaction is the political 
theory behind it. There is not a hint of divine right. Its model 
might have been Rousseau’s Social Contract, for, while all power is 
granted to the ruler, its source is still felt to be the Jewish people, 
in its three estates of clergy, nobles, and commons. Only when 
we realize the theory which ruled the political thought of the 
Hellenistic world do we realize the uniqueness of this conception. 
The monarch in the Hellenistic state was a god-king and as such 
he had absolute control of the state, not as an official but as a 
proprietor. Such a conception traced its direct ancestry from the 
elder oriental empires. We are the more astonished, therefore, to 
find in this same Orient a theory which is so opposed to both the 
theories held by thinkers of the Greek world of their day. 

The same title of high priest was taken by John Hyrcanus on 
the death of his father. In his very first year Antiochus VII, 
who had already recognized his predecessor as high priest and 
ethnarch, made an attempt to subdue him. From our present 
point of view, the most interesting event was in connection with 
the Feast of Tabernacles, when Antiochus took advantage of the 
truce to send in rich gifts to be sacrificed in the temple. The 
implication was clear that the present Seleucid ruler was no 
Epiphanes and had no desire to attack the Jewish faith. It was 
a direct bid for the support of the Hasidim and ‘Hyrcanus saw the 
point. In fear that he lose all but the nationalists, he at once made 
peace. He also decided that for the future he would depend on 
his mercenaries. With these he might destroy his enemies round- 
about, Idumaeans and Samaritans, and thus the yoke of the 
heathen was altogether cast off.2 Nevertheless, we must not 
make the mistake of looking upon this as a religious crusade, to 
assume that he was a Jew first in religion and then in nationality.’ 
How little emphasis he laid on his religious position is shown by 
his break with the truly Pious, now called the Pharisees, and by his 

*I Macc., chap. 13. 

2 Jos. Ant. xiii. 236 ff. 3 As Bouché-Leclercq, Séleucides, p. 408. 
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complete acceptance of the point of view of the Sadducees, for 
these, in spite of the fact that they included the official heads of the 
religion, were worldly in all their thinking. So sharply separated 
did the Pharisees come to be that they urged Hyrcanus finally to 
cease to act as high priest and content himself with the position 
of secular leader. Hyrcanus replied by changing his titles, as 
shown on the coins, from “ Johanan, high priest and the people of 
the Jews,” to “Johanan, high priest and head of the people of the 
Jews.’* With such a denial of the co-ordinate authority of the 
people, kingship was but a step away. 

The Pharisees, too, were now fully organized in their fraternities. 
If they were still little more than the Pious under another name, 
if they still played a small part in politics, they had at least taken a 
definite political attitude, and they were in open opposition to the 
Hasmoneans. Their hopes of a present earthly king destroyed, 
they began to dream. Some were modest enough, looking forward 
to the time when a genuine descendant of Aaron should be high 
priest, a descendant of David be king. As they copied the sacred 
scrolls so often destroyed or mutilated during the persecution of the 
preceding generation, they consoled themselves by penning in the 
margins promises that David should again reign in Jerusalem, 
“which I have chosen to place my name,” “for my servant David’s 
sake,’’ “that David my servant may have a lamp always before me 
in Jerusalem.’”’ Or less frequently they inserted longer passages 
such as “‘If thou wilt walk in my statutes and execute my ordinances 
and keep all my commandments to walk in them, then will I 
establish my word with thee which I spake unto David thy father, 
and I will dwell among the children of Israel.” 

Such were the pious hopes of the intellectuals, the scribes who 
meditated in the Law day and night. There were other spirits 
which could not be content patiently to wait the fulfilment of 
promises which depended merely on passive action. For them 
were more magnificent dreams, fragments of which we have in our 
apocalyptic literature. He who would understand the political 


* Cf. G. Hill, Cat. of Greek Coins of Palestine, pp. 188 ff. 


2I Kings 8:11-13; cf. Olmstead, AJSL, XXX, 1 ff.; XXXI, 169 ff.; XXXIV, 
145 ff. 
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thought of the time must indeed study long the concepts behind 
the wildest of the apocalyptic frenzy. So far as the parties con- 
descended to play a part in practical politics, both were alike in 
hating the Hasmoneans and in looking forward to the happy day 
when they would be supplanted by the rightful rulers in church 
and state. - 

They had need of all their patience, for instead of the appearance 
of the expected Davidic king, the successor of Hyrcanus, Aris- 
tobulus, made the inevitable transition to kingship. Once more, 
we should be careful to understand just what this action means. 
It does not mean that the Jews became an. independent people. 
If Aristobulus thus cast off the last trace of Seleucid suzerainty, 
his predecessors long ago had almost unconsciously slipped into a 
position of clientage to the mighty Roman republic. By this 
time it required no great ability as a statesman to realize that all 
the client rulers, whatever their titles, were but puppets in the 
hand of the least of the Roman aristocrats. The title of king, 
then, meant merely the assumption of a higher position of honor 
in the political world dominated by Rome, as that of Philhellene 
meant the acceptance of a position among the Hellenistic states of 
the East. How fully this position had been accepted by his father 
is shown by the names he gave to his sons, Aristobulus, Antigonus, 
Alexander, names consecrated by generations of Macedonian rulers 
who had been acclaimed as king-gods. 

While the Maccabees had been fighting for an independent 
kingdom in the break-up of the Seleucide empire, two other empires, 
Rome and-Parthia, had been approaching from either side, and the 
subject nationalities which for the moment had sensed independ- 
ence soon found that in reality they had but secured a more or less 
concealed dependence on one or the other. When these two 
powers came to a somewhat unstable equilibrium with the boundary 
of their respective spheres of influence along the line of the Eu- 
phrates, the Near East was divided almost equally between them. 
The Jews were likewise halved and the Jewish people entered upon 
the second phase of that conflict between East and West which 
was yet more terribly to divide them and bring upon them a yet 
more fearful fate. 
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Among the Pauline letters, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, 
and Philippians are on their own showing written from prison. 
The purpose of this paper is to inquire where, and incidentally when, 
the imprisonment occurred during which their composition falls. 
Since “Ephesians” is not regarded by the present writer as from 
Paul’s pen, the inquiry will concern only the other three. In any 
case, “Ephesians” offers no data for the solution of the problem 
beyond those already given in Colossians, and offers too many 
problems of its own to cast light on others." The question where 
Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians were written is not easy to 
answer. Contrary to common assumption, they do not themselves 
give any information on this point. It is generally assumed that 
they all three come from the same imprisonment; this is pretty 
certainly the case, as will be indicated below, and in default of 
evidence to the contrary may be taken for granted. 

The last chapter of Colossians indicates that Paul is a prisoner 
as he writes ([4:3] dé5euar, [10] 6 cvvarxpyddwrds you, [18] uvnuoveveré 
pov tav deoudv), and 1:24 (xalpw é rots rafjpaow x.r.d.) must 
have the same reference. So in Philemon ([1 and 9] déopmos, 
[10 and 13] év rots deopots, [23] 6 cvvarxpadwrds pov, and vs. 22 has 
the same implication). These phrases are all general, and do not 
indicate anything of the nature or circumstances of the imprison- 
ment, still less of its cause, its date, or its place. Who holds Paul a 
prisoner, on what charge, for how long, under what conditions, we 
are not told by so much as a word. Of course the recipients of the 
letters knew these things. The case is similar with Philippians. 
The first chapter indicates in four passages that Paul writes from 

t “Der Epheserbrief kommt in dieser Beziehung nicht in Betracht: er ist so allge- 


meinen Inhalts dass er iiberhaupt keine Anhaltpunkte fiir den Ort seiner Abfassung ent- 
halt” (E. Haupt, Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe (Meyer, 7/8 ed., 1902], Einleitung, p. 71). 
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captivity ([1:7] é rots decpots pou, [13] rods depots pou davepods 
rvyevéoOar x.7.d., [14] memwoWbras rots Seoyots pov, [17] Trois deopots 
pov.). The situation is serious (1:30, 2:19, 2:23 f.; 4:14); there 
is a prospect that the apostle may be put to death (1: 20-23; 2:17), 
and the whole tone of the letter is that of a possible or even probable 
last farewell. As Bacon felicitously puts it, the writer “is only 
smiling through his tears,”* even in the most hopeful passages. 
But where and when he found himself in this grave peril is nowhere 
indicated, not even in the references to the “praetorium”’ (1:13) 
and to ‘“Caesar’s household” (4:22). These two phrases have 
been thought to fix Rome beyond peradventure as the place of 
writing, but this assumption has been shown to lack foundation. 
“Praetorium” as the name of a place means the headquarters of 
the praetor, the general of the army or the military governor. Asa 
matter of fact, we know of no place or-building in Rome so called 
but do find the term in frequent use for the official residence of the 
provincial governors, indeed for any fine country house. The 
gospels (Mark 15:16; Matt. 27:27; John 18:28, 33; 19:9) use 
the word of Pilate’s headquarters in Jerusalem, and Acts 23:35 
of Herod’s residence in Caesarea, where Paul was actually held 
prisoner. If praetorium is to fix the place of writing Philippians, it 
speaks for Caesarea. But the term is obviously used in this 
context, not of a place at all, but of a group of men, the “‘ praetorian 
guard.” While the main body of these picked troops was stationed 
in Rome, a detachment of them formed the bodyguard of each 
provincial governor, and we have direct inscriptional evidence, for 
example, of praetorians at Ephesus.? It would be distinctly more 
feasible for Paul’s bonds to become “‘ manifest in Christ throughout 
the whole praetorian guard” stationed at such a provincial capital 
as Ephesus, numbering perhaps a couple of hundred men, than 
among the whole body of praetorians at Rome, numbering some nine 
or ten thousand. As for ‘‘Caesar’s household,” it means, of course, 
the entire force of slaves and attendants of every sort, attached 
in any capacity to the imperial ménage, whether at the time resident 


*B. W. Bacon, The Making of the New Testament (1912), pp. 89 f. 


2Cf. the later commentaries ad loc. and the material in the appendix to 
J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus (1877). 
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in Rome or elsewhere. Such persons, in a foreign city, would 
naturally come together in some form of association, and again we 
have, as it happens, inscriptional evidence from’ Ephesus showing 
such collegia libertorum et servorum domini nostri Augusti existing 
there." 

These two phrases, then, do not speak decisively for Rome, or 
even fix the balance of probability in its favor. Yet they have had 
much influence in forming the traditional view that the imprison- 
ment in question was that in Rome, this view further owing much to 
the fact that Paul’s Roman imprisonment was more notable and 
better known than any other, since it came as the climax of his 
arduous career and ended with his death. The only other known 
prison period that can be compared with it in importance is the 
two-year detention in Caesarea, and the claims of this period have 
been urged, for part or all of the “prison letters,” by a large number 
of scholars. Most have assigned to Caesarea only Colossians and 
Philemon, with Ephesians if genuine;? a few also place Philippians 
here.s But as between Caesarea and Rome, the balance of proba- 
bility is very strongly in favor of Rome, as was demonstrated long 
ago by H. J. Holtzmann, after careful weighing of all the data.‘ 
And for Rome the majority of students decide. 

But it is a mistake to think that we are forced to choose between 
these two places. Paul had been in prison before the arrest at 
Jerusalem, which began the four or more years of captivity in 
Caesarea and Rome. In the “sorrowful letter” to Corinth, written 
from the arduous mission in Ephesus, he passionately compares 
himself with the Judaist apostles who are working to discredit him 
“‘__with all my labours, with all my lashes, with all my time in prison 
—a record longer far than theirs. I have been often at the point 
of death” (II Cor. 11:23 [Moffatt’s translation]). The Greek 


* Wood, Appendix No. 20; citations also in Dibelius, ad Joc. 

2 So Schultz, Schott, Wiggers, Laurent, Reuss, Meyer, B. Weiss, Schenkel, Hilgen- 
feld, Hausrath, Krenkel, Pfleiderer, Lipsius, Haupt, Feine, Clemen, Sabatier, Rackham, 
and others. The argument is well put in English by E. L. Hicks, “Did St. Paul Write 
from Caesarea ?”’ Interpreter (April, 1910). 

3 So Thiersch, Béttger, Paulus, Spitta, O. Holtzmann, Macpherson. 

4Holtzmann, Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe (1872), pp. 279-84. 
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here is expressive: év xdmows Tepiocorépws, év pudakais repiocorépus, 
év mdnyais brepBaddbvtws, év Oavarors woddaGxis. So, a little later, 
writing the “reconciliation letter” to Corinth from Macedonia, 
after his departure from Ephesus, he recounts the hardships he has 
been enduring as a dudxovos Oeod: “by great endurance, by suffer- 
ing, by troubles, by calamities, by lashes, by imprisonment; mobbed, 
toiling, sleepless, starving” (II Cor. 6:4f. [Moffatt]). A little 
later still he writes back to Ephesus from Corinth greetings to 
“Andronicus and Junias my kinsmen and my fellow-prisoners”’ 
(Rom. 16:7). These are the only definite allusions to imprison- 


‘ments in Paul’s own words, outside the prison letters; it is note- 


worthy that they are all written during or just after the long and 
extraordinarily difficult mission in Ephesus, so incompletely 
recorded in Acts. There is a strong presumption, especially in 
the allusion to Andronicus and Junias, that one at least of the 
imprisonments referred to occurred during that Ephesian stay. 
The catalogue of hardships in II Cor. 6:4 f. is of course a general 
picture of what Paul endures as a Christian missionary, yet its 
specific application is not to his present stay in Philippi, where he is 
visiting briefly among his best-loved friends, but to the preceding 
period of propaganda work. The immediately preceding time is 
the three years in Ephesus, and Paul would hardly go back of that 
for material to describe the conditions under which he is carrying 
on his work. So II Cor. 11:23 is written from Ephesus and 
depicts hardships endured in the past and present (cf. vs. 28, 
“besides those outside matters, there is that which presses upon 
me daily, anxiety over all the churches’). The indication that 
suffering, stripes, imprisonment, marked-the Ephesian mission is 
strengthened by reference to I Cor. 15:32: “I fought with beasts 
at Ephesus,” which is almost certainly to be taken literally. So 
definite and specific a statement has no appearance of a figure of 
speech and could scarcely have been so understood by any reader. 
A condemnation ad bestias would involve preceding arrest, imprison- 
ment, and doubtless stripes. Still more significant is the scarcely 
ambiguous language of Rom. 16:3 f.: “Salute Prisca and Aquila, 
my fellow-workers in Christ Jesus, who for my life laid down their 
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own neck.’* This language can scarcely mean anything else than 
that the apostle had been in danger of execution, but had somehow 
been saved by Prisca and her husband at the hazard of their own 
lives. This certainly implies arrest, imprisonment, condemnation, 
and a hardly bought release, and the almost inevitable locality for 
the episode is Ephesus, where Prisca and Aquila live, where Paul 
has just been spending three strenuous years in their company. 
The reference can hardly go back to the days when they were to- 
gether in Corinth (Acts 18:1-18); the language is too fresh and 
vivid for that. The occasion might be the @npiopaxia of I Cor. 
15:32, as Max Krenkel argues, or some later crisis. 

That long stay in Ephesus conceals many tragedies of which the 
account in Acts gives no notice. We may mention the Galatian 
tragedy and the Corinthian tragedy with its various correspondence 
and journeyings. But more especially we recall, besides the 
Onpropaxia, the terrible OAtys év rp ’Acia of II Cor. 1:8—-11, with its 
burden xa@’ irepBodrv irép Sivas, with its éEaropnOivar xal rod fpr, 
with its dréxpiua tod Oavarov, with its unexpected divine rescue 
(€picaro) éx tnArKobrov Oavarov, which the grateful Paul can compare 
only to an éyepis t&v vexp@v. This very powerful language is not 
wholly transparent, but it clearly posits some experience in Ephesus 
jike arrest, imprisonment, condemnation to death, unexpected 
deliverance at the last moment; it fits admirably the suggestion 
concerning Prisca and Aquila in Rom. 16:3f. Of this @Atys there 
is no account in any other letter, nor does Acts mention it; obvi- 
ously the Acts narrative must be greatly supplemented. All the 
language of II Corinthians, chapters 1-9, is colored by this terrible 
experience. The emotion and gratitude of the “reconciliation 
letter” are not due exclusively to the good news that the Corinthians 
have come to their senses. The yap with which 1:8 begins indi- 
cates that verses 3-7 have in mind the same experience. How 
moving is their language! Paul is still trembling under the shock 
of the danger so narrowly escaped. mapaxAnors, “‘comfort,” occurs 
ten times in these verses, rafnuara, three times, OAtyus, twice, and 
PriBw, once, oixripyds and owrnpia and iropuory and macxw, each once. 


1 Cf. an interesting parallel to this phrase in an inscription from Herculaneum, 
cited by A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (Eng. tr., 1910), p. 120. 
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Something terrible had befallen Paul in Asia; he had been facing 
death, not from sickness, not from accident, but from the hostility 
of men, in short, after imprisonment and the prospect of execution. 
Further words of this letter (4: 7-18) are very graphic; they describe 
Paul’s experience in Ephesus. Again the heaping up of danger 
and opposition until every earthly hope of escape seems gone, and 
the almost miraculous deliverance by the power of God (4:7)= 
1:9), the same situation is in mind), OAtBduevor, dropobuevor, duw- 
kouevor, kata Baddduevn, always bearing about in the body the 
véexpwois of Jesus, always delivered eis O4varov, the outward man 
decaying, enduring the mapavrixa é\adpdv rijs OXiWews—all this 
sketches a picture which surely includes imprisonment and such a 
situation as that out of which Philippians, for example, is written; 
so in 5:1—9, a passage whose eschatological expression has always 
been likened to that of Phil. 1:23. Paul has been facing the dis- 
solution of his earthly house and the transition to the house not 
made with hands, longing (as in Phil. 1:23, to depart and be with 
Christ) to be clothed upon with the heavenly habitation, to be at 
home with the Lord, contemplating the judgment seat of Christ. 
Then the magnificent apologia of II Cor. 6:4-10: “. . . . in endur- 
ance, afflictions, necessities, distresses, stripes, prisons, riots, toils, 
sleepless nights and hungry days . . . . through dishonor and evil 
report, as impostors and unknown, dying (and lo! we live), beaten, 
put to grief, beggars, penniless.’’ Is not this precisely such a situa- 
tion (avayxa, crevoxwpiat, xdror, vnoretar, rw ol, undev ExovTes) as 
that to which the Philippians ministered with their gift, and out 
of which the Philippian letter was written? Is not 6:9 f. the exact 
equivalent of Phil. 4:11-13, pwndev Exovres xal mavra Karéxovres 
another phrasing of é ravri kal év raow peuimua kal xoprateca 
kal mwewqv kal repiocevew xal iorepeiobar? In 7:4f. the Odrips 
is carried over from Ephesus even into Macedonia; still no relief 
for the flesh, still év wayri @AcBdpevor, still Z&whev waxar, owler PbBor, 
not all due to the exigencies of the Corinthian situation. II Cor. 
8:1-5 is grateful testimony to the generosity of the churches of 
Macedonia; is it far-fetched to see in this warm praise some reaction 
on benefits to Paul personally, as well as on contributions to the 
collection? Cannot verse 2 be equated with Phil. 4:10)? Of 
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course the prime reference is to the collection, including contribu- 
tions from Thessalonica and Berea (Acts 20:4) as well as from 
Philippi. But may not the special warmth of this acknowledgment, 
unparalleled in any similar references, be due to Paul’s grateful 
memory of their goodness to him not long before? The collection 
is being raised in Philippi, apparently, at the time this “‘reconcilia- 
tion letter”’ is written. 

It seems, then, very clear from II Corinthians, chapters 1-9, 
that a period of #Atyis, including imprisonment and the prospect of 
death, had been undergone by Paul while still in Ephesus. It was 
such a situation as that out of which Philippians was written, that 
during which the Philippians won Paul’s gratitude by cuvxowwrh- 
cavrés you TH OdXiWe (Phil. 4:14). Colossians and Philemon might 
come from an earlier stage of the same period, since they are com- 
monly supposed to come from earlier in the same imprisonment from 
whose later stages Philippians is written. The “sorrowful letter” 
(II Cor., chaps. 10-13) was written from Ephesus during the 
troubled time, though apparently not during a period of imprison- 
ment, as there is no indication of such in the extant text, and Paul 
is contemplating a visit to Corinth (12:14, 20f.; 13:1f., 10). But 
chapter 11 castigates precisely the same Judaistic teachers as does 
Phil. 3:2—-5, 18 f. (cf. 11:18, xavx@vrat xara cdpxa, with Phil. 3:3 f., 
and 11:21b-23a with Phil. 3:4b-5, trep éyw with éy paddor). 
And II Cor. 11: 23-28 vividly pictures such experiences of hardship 
as belong to Paul’s life as a missionary, some of which characterize 
the Ephesian period and form the background for such a letter as 
Philippians. Similar experiences are cited in 12:10, “‘ weaknesses, 
injuries, necessities, persecutions, distresses.” I Corinthians and 
Galatians are written shortly before the @\iys, from Ephesus; they 
reveal many of the elements which appear in the prison letters and 
offer many parallels of phraseology. Romans, written not long 
after the Ephesian @Atys, has likewise many parallels of thought 
and expression, the most notable, however, being in chapter 16. 

The passage II Tim. 4: 16-18 seems to be a bit of genuine historic 
material (whether written by Paul or not) and may perhaps refer 
to the same imprisonment as that of Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon. The whole passage 4:9-18 (or even vss. 9-22, though 
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vs. 20 is a little awkward) might, on this view, have been written 
at about the same time as the “reconciliation letter” (II Cor., 
chaps. 1-9), and from the same place, Philippi, perhaps to Timothy 
at Ephesus. The cloak might have been left with Carpus at 
Troas on the way from Ephesus to Macedonia (II Cor. 2:12). 
Alexander the coppersmith may be the cryptic Ephesian Alexander 
of Acts 19:33. Verses 16-18 may refer more explicitly than 
II Cor. 1:8-11 to the @Atys in Ephesus; “no one took my part, 
but all forsook me” equates well with Phil. 2:21, “all seek their 
own,” and the suggestions of Phil. 1:15-17. Erastus may have 
remained at Corinth, his home (Rom. 16:23), after completing the 
trip to Macedonia begun in Acts 19:22 in company with that 
Timothy to whom this information is now supposedly being given. 
Erastus is still in Corinth when Romans, chapter 16, is written. 
If Paul went directly from Ephesus to Troas he would hardly touch 
Miletus, and so could not leave Trophimus of Ephesus (Acts 21: 29) 
behind at Miletus sick. But if from Ephesus the party made a 
hurried trip to Colossae (Philem. vs. 22 ?), they might have come 
back to the coast at Miletus, and so to Troas and Philippi. This 
datum, however, is difficult. ‘‘Come before winter” would be 
meant, on this hypothesis, to bring Timothy from Ephesus to 
Corinth, where Paul had planned to spend the winter after his 
departure from Ephesus, and actually did so (I Cor. 16:6; Acts 
20:3,6). Both Timothy and Trophimus would seem to have joined 
Paul in Corinth, for both are found in his company when he leaves 
Corinth for the last journey to Jerusalem (Acts 20:4). Of the ten 
persons in Paul’s company in the prison letters (Timothy, 
Epaphroditus, Epaphras, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Jesus Justus, Ty- 
chicus, Luke, Mark, Demas) the last four appear in II Tim. 4: 10-12 
in notices which form very natural sequence to those of the prison 
letters. Mark, for example, who in Col. 4:10 was going on a mis- 
sion in Asia Minor, is now to be brought back thence. The send- 
ing of Tychicus to Ephesus is natural; his home was there and he 
is being used just at this time (Col. 4:7) as a messenger. He has 
carried the letter to Colossae, and is now off on another mission. 
Demas is named in Col. 4:14 and Philem., vs. 24, among the ovvep- 
yoi, but with no such commendatory word as all the others receive. 
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Demas has forsaken Paul, having loved the present age. It must 
be kept in mind that any assignment to definite situations of the 
probable or possible genuine Pauline passages in the Pastorals is 
extremely precarious; yet whatever be the origin of II Tim. 4:9 ff., 
it is at least possible that the traditional opinion which makes 
verses 16f. refer to the same imprisonment as that of Philippians is 
correct and that the imprisonment took place at Ephesus. 

There are a few extra-canonical indications of an Ephesian 
imprisonment. Clement of Rome (5:6) says of Paul, érraxs déoua 
dopécas, on which Funk remarks, “‘ Fortasse Clemens vocem érraxis 
sensu vocis woA\axs usurpavit.” Probably, but the word does 
not go beyond Paul’s repiccorépws in II Cor. 11:23. The second- 
century Ilepwodoi Ilaidov seems to have contained an account of an 
imprisonment and Onpiopaxia of Paul in Ephesus, probably based on 
I Cor. 15:32, or at least related to it. Hippolytus, in his commen- 
tary on Daniel, written in the earliest years of the third century, 
remarks (iii. 29 [4th ed.; Bonwetsch, 176]): “If we believe that 
when Paul was condemned to the wild beasts, the lion that was 
loosed upon him lay down at his feet and licked him, why should we 
not also believe what happened in the case of Daniel?” The 
fourteenth-century church historian Nicephorus Callisti has the 
tale in full, taken from older sources now lost, though probably 
not from the Ilepwdoi, perhaps not from the Acta Pauli, which are 
the ultimate sources. “They who described ras IatAov repiddous 
related also very many other things which he suffered and at the 
same time accomplished, both now and at the time when he was 
present in Ephesus. Nicephorus goes on to tell how Jerome the 
&pxwv in Ephesus threw Paul into prison and condemned him to the 
lions. In the night Eubula and Artemilla, wives of prominent 
Ephesians, come to him seeking baptism. They are all miracu- 
lously transported to the seashore, where Paul baptizes the women, 
returning then to his prison. Exposed to the lions, no one of them 
will touch him. A miraculous hailstorm kills many of the spec- 
tators and beasts. Jerome, hit by a hailstone, is converted and 
baptized. The lion that was especially sent against Paul runs 
away to the mountains, and Paul departs to Macedonia and Greece, 
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thence to Troas, Miletus, and Jerusalem.’ The Acts of Paul and 
Thecla tell of a somewhat similar happening in Iconium, and other 
parts of the extant Acta Pauli have imprisonments in Sidon, in a 
mine, in Philippi, in Rome. It is clear that second-century tra- 
dition spoke of repeated imprisonments of Paul, and located one 
of them in Ephesus, although this may be no more than an explica- 
tion of I Cor. 15:32. 

A further second-century witness to the tradition of an Ephesian 
imprisonment is found in the so-called ‘‘ Monarchian” prologues to 
the epistles of Paul, apparently of Marcionite origin. The prologue 
to Colossians contains this phrase, “‘ Apostolus jam ligatus scribit eis 
ab Epheso,” which is a clear statement that Colossians was written 
from Ephesus while Paul was a prisoner. Corssen supposes the 
writer to mean that Paul was carried from Caesarea to Rome 
via Ephesus, but this seems very unlikely.? In fact, we have 
here explicit evidence of second-century belief that Paul had 
been in’ prison in Ephesus and there had written at least one of 
the prison letters, and that from circles specially concerned with 
the apostle and his works. It is perhaps worth mention that 
among the ruins of Ephesus is shown a building called, apparently 
as far back as can be traced, “‘the prison of Paul.”* This implies an 
ancient local tradition, to which, of course, not much importance 
can be attached, but which may add some slight weight to other 
indications of the same sort. 

So far, then, we have evidence that Paul was several times 
imprisoned (II Cor. 6:5; 11:23; IL Tim. 4:16-18; Clement of 
Rome; Acta Pauli), and that in particular there was in Ephesus an 
experience of @Atyxs, including imprisonment and danger of death 
(Rom. 16:3 f., 7; IL Cor., chaps. 1-9; Monarchian Prologue to 
Colossians; local Ephesian tradition), an experience which would 

t Nicephorus, Church Hist., Il, 25, ap. Migne: P.G. CXLV, cols. 821-24. The 
passage is reprinted in Carl Schmidt, Acta Pauli (1904), pp. 111 f., and is given in Eng- 


lish translation by B. Pick, A pocryphal Acts (1909), pp. 2f. Robinson, Bacon, and 
Maurice Jones write as if this episode were a part of the extant acts of Paul and Thecla. 

2 P. Corssen, in ZNTW, X (1909), 38, 44; cf. Bacon, in Expositor (August, 1915), 
pp. 241 f. 


3 A cut of this is given at the head of Martin Dibelius’ “Commentary on Ephe- 
sians,” Handbuch zum N.T., III, Part II (1911), 95. 
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furnish the appropriate background for the prison letters, one of 
which is definitely stated (Monarchian Prologue to Colossians) to 
have been written from Ephesus by the apostle as a prisoner. This 
evidence is, to be sure, of different degrees of value; taken as a 
whole it deserves reflective consideration. 

There is further internal evidence to be cited. At the time Paul 
made the journey to Jerusalem which ended in his arrest, he was 
definitely through with missionary work in the east. He had made 
all his plans to carry out his long-cherished hope of seeing Rome 
and using Rome as headquarters and basis to evangelize Spain 
and the west. This plan he states with so much definiteness and 
finality to the Romans (1:10-15; 15:19-29) that we may be 
sure it was no purpose of the moment to be easily abandoned. He 
is conscious of having “fully preached the gospel of Christ from 
Jerusalem and round about even unto Illyricum,” always taking 
virgin territory that he might not build wpon another man’s founda- 
tion, and “now having no more any place in these regions” of the 
east. Acts 19:21 expresses the same purpose, and in Acts 20: 25-32, 
in words taken from the ‘‘we”’ source, Paul says a sad and solemn 
farewell to his chief church in Asia Minor, the church where he 
labored longer than anywhere else in the whole east. He assures 
them that they shall see his face no more; he is taking his final leave 
of them. If Ephesus is not to see him again, we may be sure that 
no church in Asia or the east generally is again to be visited. To 
be sure, Paul was not permitted to go on at once from Jerusalem to 
Rome; he went to Rome only after two years and more, as a 
prisoner who had appealed to Caesar. Yet we should suppose that 
his purpose would still be the same. Surely, during those endless 
two years in Caesarea, he had been fretting his heart out because 
he was held back from that long-desired work in the west. Surely 
it is most unlikely that from Rome, the very headquarters he had 
chosen for his western mission, he would go back to that territory 
which he had earlier “fully covered,” where there was “no longer 
any place” forhim. The whole purpose of his rapid evangelization 
of the province of the empire is to reach the whole orbis terrarum as 
completely as possible before the parousia; he is debtor to the world. 
Every passing year makes the time shorter and his task more urgent. 
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That is all the more reason why, after enforced idleness of several 
years, he should immediately, in case of release, hasten to the 
unevangelized western field. It would be most astonishing under 
these circumstances if he should: think only of going back to the 
old churches of his earlier foundations, to Asia and Macedonia and 
Achaia, where many other teachers were now at work, harrowing 
again well-tilled soil. The prison letters take for granted that as a 
matter of course, if he is released, the apostle will turn at once to 
Asia and Macedonia. Phil. 1:24-27 has in mind a continuation of 
missionary work in the east, not simply a visit to Philippi. Paul 
is not to “hear of their state’’ when “absent” in Spain. There is 
no explanation, no hint of a changed purpose, not even any sugges- 
tion of a long journey undertaken for the express purpose of reaching 
these places, still less of an unexpected revisiting of places to which 
he thought he had bidden farewell forever. Rather, the expectation 
of visiting Colossae (Philem., vs. 22) and Philippi (Phil. 1: 24-27; 
2:24) is expressed as something simple and natural, as if these 
places were near the place of imprisonment and to them the apostle 
would be coming, in the natural course of events, as soon as set 
free. Especially is this true of the words to Philemon: “Prepare 
me a lodging, for I hope that through your prayers I shall be 
granted unto you.” One has the impression that Colossae is nearer 
the place of writing than is Philippi, for the expectation of coming to 
Philippi is not spoken with such definiteness—“‘ whether I come and 
see you or be absent, I may hear of your state.” This exactly fits 
the hypothesis that the letters are written from Ephesus. What 
would be more natural than that, on being released from arrest in 
Ephesus, Paul should run over to see the new churches in the Lycus 
Valley, of whose founding prospects he had just been hearing from 
his friend Epaphras, where he had a hospitable friend Philemon, 
who had apparently invited him to come and whose reception of 
Onesimus the apostle was anxious to see for himself? It was a 
short journey, easily made. What, on the other hand, is more 
unnatural than that Paul, set free in Rome, should give up his 
Spanish plans and say lightly to a friend in a church of another 
man’s founding, in the heart of Asia Minor, 1,200 miles away, 
“‘Get ready the guest-room”’ ? 
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But, further, the plans indicated in the prison letters correspond 
exactly with Paul’s movements when he left Ephesus. Acts 19:21 
states Paul’s purpose, during the latter part of his stay in Ephesus, 
of going from there to Macedonia and Achaia, i.e., to Philippi and 
Corinth. In Acts 20:1 f. this purpose is carried out. The state- 
" ment is very concise; Paul’s own words in II Cor. 2:12f.; 7:5 
corroborate it in detail. There is in neither source any indication 
whether he carried out the projected visit to Philemon at Colossae; 
in any case this would not take much time, and owing to his anxiety 
to get the news from Corinth he would not linger there, but turn 
back to Troas. A week would cover a journey from Ephesus to 
Troas via Colossae, with a brief visit in the latter place. Such a 
journey might very easily include touching at Miletus (as already 
suggested above), thus accounting for the statement in II Tim. 4:20 
that Trophimus was left at Miletus ill. All this is, to be sure, 
hypothetical. Paul’s plan of visiting Macedonia, specifically 
Philippi, after leaving Ephesus, is stated not only in Acts 19:21 
but by the apostle himself in I Cor. 16:5; IL Cor. 1:16; since 
Phil. 1:25-27; 2:24 states the same plan, and Acts 20:1 f.; II Cor. 
2:12f.; 7:5 state that it was carried out, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that Philippians (as well as Colossians) dates from the 
Ephesian period. 

Some light may be thrown on the matter by examining the list 
of friends named as being with Paul when the prison letters are 
written. Philippians names only two, Timothy and Epaphroditus 
(1:1; 2:19-29). Timothy is also named in Colossians and Phile- 
mon, as are Epaphras, Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Luke, 
Mark, Jesus Justus, and Demas. All these nine names occur in 
both letters, save that Tychicus' and Jesus Justus fail in Philemon, 
verse 12. 

Epaphroditus of Philippi (who is not the same as Epaphras of 
Colossae) is named only in Philippians. He could, of course, have 
come from Philippi to any town where Paul was imprisoned. But 

* Tychicus could of course greet Philemon in person at Colossae. It has been 
suggested (by Zahn, Introduction to N.T.[Eng. tr.], [1909], 451, and Amling in ZNTW, 


X [1909], 261 f.; cf. also Dibelius, ad Joc.) that in Philem., vs. 23, the phrase éy X@ Iod 
was originally a reference, or contained a reference to Jesus Justus. 
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it is vastly easier and more natural for him to come to Ephesus 
than to Rome. The preceding gifts of the Philippians had been 
sent short distances, to Thessalonica (Phil. 4:16) and to Corinth 
(II Cor. 11:9), whence they might easily hear of the apostle’s 
distress and speedily relieve it. Philippi is 600 miles air-line from 
Rome. By the travel route of that day it was about 830 miles: 
370 from Philippi to Dyracchium (Durazzo) over the Via Egnatia, 
too across the Adriatic from Dyracchium to Brundisium, and 360 
from Brundisium to Rome. Lightfoot, whose figures these are, 
calculates that the journey would take a month.’ There is a great 
deal of traveling back and forth for places 800 miles or a month’s 
journey apart. First the Philippians get word of Paul’s situation 
in some detail, and in particular of his need. This must be through 
a messenger. Is it really plausible that in Rome, surrounded by a 
large church to which he had recently written the Epistle to the 
Romans (Rom. 12:13, “communicating to the necessities of the 
saints”’!), where he had had means enough at his disposal to hire a 
house for two years, the apostle fell into such dire need that it could 
not be relieved there, but is heard of and after some delay relieved 
by a church 800 miles away? If Paul had been in real destitution, 
he would have perished before the Philippian help could have 
reached him! ‘The very grave turn for the worse” in Paul’s affairs 
in Rome, universally assumed to account for Philippians, not only 
lacks the slightest evidence, but is of all things in the world most 
unlikely. The difficulty is increased by the fact that after the 
Philippians knew of his need, and had taken thought for it, they 
were unable for a time, through some limitation (hxarpeioe [4: 10]), 
to send relief. As soon as circumstances permitted, they dis- 
patched the gift, by the hand of Epaphroditus (Phil. 4:18; 2:26), 
who remained with Paul as “fellow-worker and fellow-soldier”’ 
(2:25) until he fell sick. News of his illness is carried back to 
Philippi (2:26), causing anxiety there. Report of this anxiety 
is brought back to the sick man, which, in turn, worries him 
(2:26). Thus there are four journeys between the place of Paul’s 

t Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 38,n.1. Ramsay (article “Roads and Travel in the 


New Testament” in the extra volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) counts 381 
miles from Dyracchium to Philippi, which would make 841 from Philippi to Rome. 
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confinement and Philippi.' Paul decides to send Epaphroditus back 
home, since he is homesick, and though Epaphroditus is apparently 
a convalescent he starts off for Philippi, carrying the letter. All this 
is absolutely natural and intelligible if Paul was in prison at some 
place like Ephesus, from which Philippi could be reached in a few 
days, but very improbable if the two places are from 800 to goo 
miles apart. Epaphroditus witnesses for Ephesus. . 

Timothy joins with Paul in the salutation of all three letters. 
Paul expects to send him after Epaphroditus to Philippi “very soon” 
(raxéws [2:19]), and expects him to come straightway back again, 
“that I may be of good comfort when I know your state.” And 
Paul hopes himself to be able to come “very soon” (raxéws [2:24]), 
but apparently only after Timothy’s return from Philippi. All 
this raxéws language and program is very difficult to conceive 
between Rome and Philippi, Timothy making a round trip of nearly 
1,700 miles, absent some two months, while Paul, acquitted, awaits 
in Rome his return, and yet himself to come “very soon” whither 
Timothy is gone! From Ephesus across to Philippi is a journey 
which fits these data perfectly; it is the journey which Paul actually 
made after leaving Ephesus (Acts 20:1) and which Timothy had 
made shortly before (Acts 19:22, a verse which is surely out of its 
proper connection, and belongs after the events of vss. 23-41). Not ~ 
only was Timothy in Ephesus with Paul, and sent from Ephesus 
to Philippi, but he had earlier been sent from Ephesus to Corinth 
(I Cor. 4:17) and was expected back in Ephesus (I Cor. 16:10 f.). 
When Paul goes to Philippi, Timothy is with him there and joins in 
the salutation of the “reconciliation letter”? to Corinth (II Cor. 1:1). 
Clearly, then, he was in Ephesus with Paul at the time required by 
our hypothesis. He has further associations with Ephesus: in Rom. 
16:21, the following winter, he sends greetings back to Ephesus; 
I Tim. 1:3 associates. him with that city; and II Tim. 1:15-18; 
4:19 places him there. Timothy witnesses for Ephesus. 

t Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 37) tries to eliminate two of these. He assumes that 
Aristarchus parted with Paul at Myra (Acts 27:5 f.) and went at once to Philippi with 
the news that Paul was being carried to Rome. The Philippians thereupon sent off 
Epaphroditus with the gift, which thus arrived in Rome about as soon as did Paul, 
who had been delayed by shipwreck. Further, Epaphroditus’ anxiety is due to the 


fact that he knows the people at home will worry when they hear of his illness; there 
has been no report that they are worrying. This is violence to Paul’s words. 
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Epaphras, a Colossian, is with Paul (Col. 1:7 f.; 4:12), called 
in Philem., vs. 23a, “fellow-prisoner” (cvvarxyadwros); the word is 
used of Aristarchus in Col. 4:10 and of Andronicus and Junias in 
Rom. 16:7, and quite certainly means that Epaphras was actually 
under arrest (aixuadwros is quite literally “captive,” or “‘ prisoner of 
war”). In Acts 19:29 there is a significant statement of something 
that happened in Ephesus at just the time of Paul’s difficulties 
there—“‘having seized (cvvapracavres) Gaius and Aristarchus, 
Macedonians, Paul’s cuvéxdnyot.” Epaphras of Colossae was also 
Paul’s cuvéxinuos and might naturally be arrested later on, if 
Paul himself was. It is far more natural that Epaphras should 
have come from Colossae to Ephesus, the metropolis of Asia, some 
170 miles away, than that he should have come all the way to Rome, 
some 1,200 miles. There is no particular reason why in Rome, 
at this date, peaceable Christian friends of Paul like Aristarchus 
and Epaphras should be put under arrest. The picture of Acts 
28: 16-31 has certainly no such suggestion, nor is there any indica- 
tion anywhere that would make such a procedure plausible. It is 
too often forgotten that Paul was not himself in Rome as a prisoner 
of the Roman government; he is there in custody, awaiting the 
issue of his own voluntary appeal to Caesar. But Rome had 
never arrested him as an offender, never charged him with any 
crime, nor even made any complaint against him. In Jerusalem 
a Roman officer had saved him from being lynched by a Jewish 
mob, and in order to save his life had kept him under guard for a 
time. The indifference and cupidity of Felix prolonged Paul’s 
detention intolerably until, tired of waiting, he made his appeal for 
imperial decision, only to hear the judgment, coming with fine 
irony, too late: “‘This man might have been set at liberty, if he 
had not appealed unto Caesar”! It is repeatedly insisted in Acts 
that Rome had no charges to make against Paul; in the strict sense 
he was not a Roman prisoner, for Rome had never actually put him 
under arrest (cf. Acts 25:25, 27; 26:31). The conditions under 
which -he was taken to Rome (Acts 27:1-3) and settled there 
(28:16, 30f.) do not make it plausible that a friend who came to 
visit him would be forthwith arrested. But Acts, chapter 19, 
describes most circumstantially a situation in Ephesus under which 
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companions of Paul might be and: actwally were arrested for no reason 
save their connection with him, specific mention being made of 
Aristarchus, Epaphras’ mate as “‘fellow-prisoner” of Paul in the 
‘ prison letters. The whole Epaphras episode irresistibly suggests 
Ephesus. Who was this man and why had he come to Paul? He 
was apparently a convert of Paul’s during the apostle’s Ephesian 
mission. Having himself received the gospel, ie becomes one of 
Paul’s helpers who were evangelizing the whole province of Asia 
(Acts 19:10, 22, 26; I Cor. 16:19; I Cor. 1:8; Rom. 16:5), while 
Paul was for the most part working in the city itself. Apparently 
Epaphras carries the gospel to his home town of Colossae and to the 
neighboring churches of the Lycus Valley, a ruards 5udxovos rod Xpw- 
Tov brép huav, as Paul calls him (Col. 1:7), i-e., Paul’s representative 
or proxy in this region. Epaphras has returned to Paul, whom he 
finds under an arrest which he himself is soon forced to share. He 
brings news of his work, of the churches which he has founded, and 
of their growth and development (Col. 1:4); he brings also their 
greetings and good wishes (1:8). Forced by arrest to remain, he is 
dywufduevos over his newly founded churches, that they may 
develop as they ought (4:12f.); if he had been free he obviously 
would not have prolonged his absence. All the language of the 
letter indicates that Paul has for the first time heard of the founding 
of these churches; it is his immediate reaction to the news. He 
introduces himself to the Colossian Christians as one who, a 
stranger to them, is just cultivating their acquaintance (1: 23b— 
2:5). He has just written a similar note to the church in the more 
important neighboring town of Laodicea (4:16). The phrasing 
of Col. 1:7. implies that no long interval separates the éudere 
and the xai énAwoas. The whole language of the letter implies that 
the churches are new, that Epaphras has just reported his own 
recent work. All the references to his work (particularly that in 
1:7.) are absolutely incompatible with the supposition that the 
events in question lie five or six years back, whether known or 
unknown to Paul in the interim. All the moral counsels of the 
letter, beginning with 1:10, detailed in 3:12—4:6, especially the 
somewhat formal outline of Christian conduct in the domestic 
relationships, are such as fit an infant community, just learning to 
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live worthily of the gospel. The injunctions of Col. 3:5 f. posit a 
new group, the object of much curious questioning from pagan 
neighbors and friends. Anyone who will read the letter from this 
point of view, noting especially the language of Col. 1:4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 21f. (wore . . . . vt 56), 23; 2:1 f., 5,6, 7; 3:78. (wore... . 
vuri 5€), of. (drexdvodpevn . . . . évdvodpevor), cannot escape the 
impression that a new church is addressed. Practically every one 
of the verses just cited contains a direct allusion to the Colossians’ 
conversion; all this is the language of fresh and vivid reaction upon 
that happy event, not references back to it years later. Every 
reader of Colossians would have this impression if his mind were 
not dominated by the traditional notion that the letter was written 
from Rome at the end of Paul’s life. Epaphras witnesses for 
Ephesus. 

Aristarchus is with Paul (Col. 4:10; Philem., vs. 24) as ovvatx- 
uadwros. We have already seen that this word quite certainly 
means a real prisoner, and that Aristarchus was actually arrested 
in Ephesus at precisely the time required by this hypothesis (Acts 
19:29). On the other hand, we do not at all know that he was in 
in Rome when Paul was. The spring after the Ephesian #Aiyis 
he was in Philippi with Paul, and went with him to Jerusalem as a 
delegate of his home church at Thessalonica (Acts 20:4-6). He 
sailed with Paul from Caesarea (Acts 27:2) on a boat that was 
bound for “places on the coast of Asia’’; there is no indication 
that he was a prisoner, or that he went farther than Myra (27:5) 
with Paul, who was transshipped there. Indeed, the indication 
is that he did not, since his presence is so specifically mentioned 
before Myra, but is never alluded to afterward, in the very full 
and detailed “‘we-narrative”’ of the rest of the journey. Aristarchus 
was probably going home to Thessalonica. This is argued even by 
Lightfoot, who thinks the letters were written from Rome and must 
therefore bring Aristarchus later from Thessalonica to join Paul in 
Rome.’ Aristarchus witnesses for Ephesus. 

Tychicus (Col. 4:7) was with Paul and goes to Colossae with 
the letter. All that we know of him is that his home was in Asia, 
i.e., obviously in Ephesus, as he is grouped with Trophimus of 

t Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 35. 
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Asia (Acts 20:4), who is an Ephesian (21:29). “Asia” in Acts 20:4 
clearly means Ephesus, as it does, for example, in 19:22. The only 
other references to Tychicus are II Tim. 4:12 (“Tychicus I sent 
to Ephesus”), Eph. 6:21 (a repetition of Col. 4:7), and Titus 3:12 
(which adds nothing). But, as an Ephesian, Tychicus witnesses 
for Ephesus. 

Onesimus, Philemon’s runaway slave, was with Paul (Col. 4:9; 
Philem., vs. 24). Of him Paul says (Philem., vs. 10): “I begat 
him in my bonds,” which may be merely chronological (“‘I con- 
verted him since my arrest”) or may perhaps more probably imply 
that Onesimus had himself been under arrest in the same prison 
with Paul; meeting the apostle under these circumstances, the 
slave had been won for Christ. If this be the fact it speaks de- 
cisively for Ephesus, for the conditions of Paul’s detention in Rome 
were not such that a vagabond like a runaway slave who had been 
taken up by the police would be put to share his quarters. At 
least during the earlier part of this period Paul was living in his 
own hired house. But the whole Onesimus episode speaks for 
Ephesus. It is doubtless true that the dregs of humanity Romam 
siculi in sentinam confluxerant, but Rome was not the only great 
city of the ancient world of which this was true, as it is equally 
true today of Paris, London, and New York. It is true of the 
- metropolis of any country; it was assuredly true of Ephesus. It 
is doubtless possible that the fleeing slave, especially if he had 
robbed his master (Philem., vs. 18?), might make the long and 
expensive journey of 1,200 miles by land and sea to Rome, risking 
capture by the Roman fugitivarii, who lay in wait to arrest such 
runaways and hand them over to a terrible fate. It is possible; 
but is it probable that he would pass by Ephesus, the metropolis 
of his own country, 170 miles away, easily and quickly reached ? 
“Where would a poor slave get the money to make this journey, 
which today would perhaps be paralleled if a boy from a St. Louis 
family ran away to London or Paris? And how would Paul get 
the means to send him such a long journey back? . . . . Ephesus, 
on the other hand, would be a most natural destination for the 
escaping slave. He would make for the nearest town 
Onesimus’ horizon would not be large. He would want to go far, 
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but Ephesus, of which he must have known and heard not a little, 
would surely be his limit. He could go the whole distance on foot. 
He would not need to beat the expense or risk the exposure of 
embarking on board a ship. He would have been more or less 
familiar by hearsay with Ephesus, the greatest city of Asia, while 
none of his fellows are likely ever to have been in Rome." It 
would be a six weeks’ journey from Rome to Colossae. Yet Paul, 
though a prisoner, not knowing how his appeal is to result, expects 
to hear how Onesimus is received by Philemon: “ Yea, brother, 
let me have joy of thee in the Lord! Refresh my heart in Christ!” 
(vs. 20). He promises to repay any charges the slave may have 
incurred by his flight. However unlikely it may be that Philemon 
would send Paul any such bill, or that Paul expected him to do so, 
yet it is hardly probable that Paul would have so written if by the 
very situation he might not live to keep his pledged word, “I will 
repay it,” indeed, might never hear again from Colossae, but die 
ignorant of the result of his daring experiment in sending the fugi- 
tive back to his master. He could not hear for three months at 
least, and what, in Rome, might not happen in three months! 
Psychologically, Rome is improbable as the place from which 
Colossians and Philemon are written. Before taking such a chance, 
would not Paul more naturally have written to Philemon of Onesi- 
mus’ conversion, asking whether he would receive him back as ‘“‘more 
than a slave, a brother beloved”? The great question might even 
rise whether the market value of the &xpnuros and ill-named Onesi- 
mus was such as to make it profitable to send him back 1,200 miles, 
a journey involving considerable expense. From every point of 
view, Onesimus witnesses for Ephesus. 

Luke was with Paul (Col. 4:14; Philem., vs. 24). Of him 
almost nothing is known. But he was in all probability the writer 
of the ‘‘we-passages’’ in Acts, and therefore pretty certainly with 
Paul in Ephesus, for Acts 19: 23-41 is so circumstantial as to bear 
every evidence of being taken from that source. The spring fol- 
lowing the Ephesian 6A7yis he was in Philippi with Paul (Acts 20:5), 
but there is no reason to believe him stationary in Philippi, since 
the “‘we” was dropped in 16:17. ‘There is an old tradition that he 


t Robinson, p. 184. 
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died and was buried in Ephesus, and his ruined tomb is shown there. 
On the whole, Luke witnesses for Ephesus. 

Mark was with Paul (Col. 4:10; Philem., vs. 24). He did much 
traveling about, and was last seen going with Barnabas to Cyprus 
(Acts 15:39). He is starting off on a trip to central Asia Minor, 
specifically to Colossae. He seems to have been known in Asia 
(I Pet. 5:13), and in II Tim. 4:11 he is supposed to be in or near 
Ephesus. The tradition that associates him with Rome in his 
later days is probably correct, but it has no certain basis in these 
prison letters, and only an uncertain one in I Pet. 5:13. That he 
was in Rome with Paul is nowhere stated; Mark’s evidence, very 
slight at best, favors Ephesus. 

Of Demas and Jesus Justus (Col. 4:11, 14; Philem., vs. 24) 
nothing can be said, save that Demas is mentioned in a letter 
supposed to be sent to Ephesus (II Tim. 4:10). In default of any 
information about them, we could locate them equally well in Rome 
or Ephesus. Thus, of the ten companions of Paul named in these 
letters, four (Timothy, Aristarchus, Tychicus, Luke) seem quite 
certainly to have been in Ephesus with Paul, three (Epaphroditus, 
Epaphras, Onesimus) could have been there much easier than 
in Rome, the other three could have been there as easily as in 
Rome, while for no one of the ten is there amy evidence (save infer- 
ence from these letters) that he was in Rome, at least in Paul’s time. 

Psychologically, all three letters are much more intelligible if 
sent from Ephesus. They have an air of nearness and intimacy 
which is unlikely from 800 or 1,200 miles away. It is not so natural 
that Paul should write to churches in the east which he had never 
seen, like Laodicea and Colossae, from that distance. Language 
like that of Col. 1:3f., 9, 24; 2:1f.,5; 4:3f., 7-9, is too intimate 
for so great a distance. These are not letters which will be six 
weeks in reaching their recipients. On Col. 4:13 Dibelius com- 
ments: ‘‘ Wer sich die Situation vergegenwirtigt, wird nach diesem 
Vers unwillkiilrich dazu neigen, den Abfassungsort des Briefes in der 
Nahe von Kol. zu setzen, also nach Ephesus . . . . oder Cisarea.” 
Col. 2:1 expresses Paul’s anxiety for those churches “that have not 
seen my face in the flesh.” Written from Rome, this would mean 
all the churches of the world, not of his foundation; written from 
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Ephesus, it means those Asian churches which grew out of the work 
of his helpers during his Ephesian mission (Acts 19:10), two of 
which are here specified, which makes the remark perfectly natural 
and congruous. The letters all show too much knowledge of the 
situation in the churches addressed and presuppose too much 
knowledge by the churches of Paul’s circumstances, as well as too 
much intercourse, to be written from so distant a place as Rome. 
Phil. 1:12-14 indicates that the Philippians knew about Paul’s 
general situation (ra xar’éué) and were concerned for the issue. 
Paul assures them that, contrary to their expectation (uaddor), 
the issue has been favorable to the cause. Paul knows about details 
in Philippi, for example, the quarreling women (4:2). Phil. 2:19 
must be written to a place that can be quickly reached. The 
message that Timothy is to bear to Philippi is likely to be the news 
that Paul is sentenced to death (2:17); under such circumstances 
would he send Timothy off 800 and more miles, on a journey which 
would keep him absent two months, ‘‘that I may be of good com- 
fort when I know your state”? It would be most unlikely that 
Timothy’s return would find him alive, to be cheered by any good 
news from Philippi. To be sure Paul is here too “smiling through 
his tears’; that he might live to welcome Timothy back is but a 
hope, yet if he were sentenced to die, Timothy would assuredly not 
go off on a two months’ trip until all was over. 

In Col. 1:24 Paul speaks of his ra$jyara, not hitherto alluded to, 
as something already known to his readers; he does not explain 
the circumstances, just because they are already known. The 
reference is probably primarily to his imprisonment, but this is 
first mentioned in 4:3 (“for which I am also in bonds’’), then in 
4:10 (“Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner”), and finally in 4:18 
(“Remember my bonds”). No one of these three references states 
the fact of his imprisonment as a matter of information, but all 
allude to it as to something already familiar, just as Philem., vss. 1, 
9, 10, 13, 22, 23, assume that Philemon knows all about the circum- 
stances. [la@yara, however, is a strong word to be used for impris- 
onment alone; it connotes such @Atyis as Paul endured in Ephesus, 
to which we find direct reference in Gal. 6:17, the eriyuara rod Inaod 
év 7@ owpari wou, which come from the rAFyat, PvAaxa of II Cor. 6:5, 
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perhaps also from the @ypwpyaxéw of I Cor. 15:32. These are the 
most probable antecedents of the “sufferings” of Col. 1:24. In 
II Cor. 1:5-7 Paul uses this very word ra@jyara thrice of those 
Ephesian experiences whose shadow falls so dark across all the joy 
of the “reconciliation letter.” Col. 1: 24-29 connects Paul’s present 
sufferings directly with his missionary preaching. This might 
of course be said of his imprisonment in Rome, since his original 
arrest in Jerusalem, three or four years earlier, had been the outcome 
of his work as a Christian apostle. But it could be said with very 
much more truth and meaning of an imprisonment in Ephesus, 
after an arrest on the charge of “persuading and turning away much 
people”’ from the official cults of that city, an arrest growing out of 
the protest of the silversmiths and the riot that followed (Acts, 
chap. 19). Written from Rome, the words are a bit rhetorical; 
vss. 28 f. are rather the utterance of a man who has very recently 
been actively preaching and is now in duress as a direct and immedi- 
ate result—“‘for which I am also in bonds” (4:3). Col. 4:8 gives 
a very specific statement of the purpose of sending Tychicus to 
Colossae. His carrying of the letter and his convoying of Onesimus 
are secondary; because he is going to Colossae he is given the letter 
to carry and Onesimus is sent in his company. Tychicus is sent 
“for this very purpose, that ye may know our state, and that he 
may comfort your hearts.” The purpose is a worthy one, and 
would explain the sending out of a messenger from Ephesus to an 
Asian town a couple of hundred miles away; it is certainly far less 
likely that a man would be sent 1,200 miles to a strange church at so 
critical a time on so general an errand. 

The reference to Mark in Col. 4:10 deserves another word. 
He is going on a mission to the churches of central Asia Minor and 
is likely to come also to Colossae. It is much more likely that 
Paul would send such a messenger to the Asian churches from 
Ephesus, while he was still in that city at the head of the Asiatic 
mission, than that he should do so four or five years later from so 
distant a point as Rome, after he had practically severed his con- 
nection with the eastern churches. Paul knows that instructions 
have already been given at Colossae (by Epaphras?) concerning 
Mark and the purpose of his visit, to which instructions the apostle 
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here adds the support of his word of commendation. Since Mark 
is with Paul and Epaphras (or someone else) has notified the Colos- 
sians of his intended coming, Paul and Mark are probably fairly 
near Colossae, not 1,200 miles away at Rome, with no intercourse 
with that place save by a six weeks’ journey of a special courier. 
There has been much speculation as to Mark’s errand. We have 
no data for answering the question, but it has been conjectured that 
he was engaged in raising a collection." This is possible; the lan- 
guage would fit this situation (cf. II Cor. 8:23 f.), and if it should be 
the correct explanation it would speak decisively for Ephesus as the 
place of writing. For it was in the Ephesian period that Paul was 
engaged in raising the collection for Jerusalem through his deputies 
(such as Titus in Cor.), and it has notable mention in the letters of 
that time. We know that the church in Philippi responded nobly 
to the collection and won Paul’s enthusiastic praise, spoken of at 
length in II Cor. 8:1—5 (cf. also 9:1-5), written from Philippi. If 
Philippians was written from Rome, i.e., later than the date of 
II Corinthians, chapters 1-9, it is rather strange that Paul makes no 
allusion to this earlier generosity of theirs, especially since he is 
specifically writing about their raising of money (Phil. 4:10-18). 
Further, since the Ephesian days, Paul had been twice in Philippi, 
once at least for a visit of some length (Acts 20:1—6), yet the letter 
has no hint of any visit save when he founded the church. If the 
letter comes from Ephesus, collection and visits are still in the 
future. It has been objected that if the letter came from Ephesus 
it would take up the matter of the collection in Philippi, at which 
Paul was just then working, as the letters to Corinth do.? But the 
collection is unmentioned in Galatians, which comes from the 
same period, though we know that contributions were made in 
Galatia (I Cor. 16:1). The orders about the collection, both to 
Galatia and Philippi, had obviously been given prior to the extant 
letters to those churches, which have their special occasions. 

*H. Ewald, Die Sendschreiben d. Ap. Paulus (1857), p. 466; Holtzmann, Kritik 


der Eph.- und Kol.-briefe (1872), p. 283 (“‘vielleicht”’”); Klépper, ad /oc., ‘‘ vielleicht eine 
neue Kollekte,” but not probable. 


? Maurice Jones, Commentary on Philippians, Intro., p. xxxiv. 


(To be concluded) 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


AN INTERPRETATION OF ECCLESIASTES' 


This is an interesting, instructive book by a competent scholar who 
handles his materials in a large way, presenting in a clear, living fashion 
the outline of Hebrew literature as a preparation for the statement of 
the problems connected with the Book of Ecclesiastes. One hundred 
and ninety-five pages of this volume are devoted to (1) the nature of 
Hebrew literature and the course of its development, (2) the place of 
Ecclesiastes in the literature, various considerations showing its lateness, 
and (3) an exposition of ‘The Gentle Cynic’s” philosophy of life, or, in 
other words, a systematic examination of the teaching in these parts that 
our author regards as original. In the remaining pages of the book we 
have a translation of this “Original Koheleth,” and this is followed by 
an appendix containing the various commentaries: (1) “The Pious,” 
(2) “The Maxim,” and (3) “The Miscellaneous” interpolations. The 
real question that remains in connection with Ecclesiastes is that of its 
integrity, for by all who follow modern critical methods its date and place 
in Hebrew literature are settled by its language, its literary characters, 
and its philosophic style. In 1895 Dr. E. J. Dillon (The Sceptics of the 
Old Testament) published a rearrangement and translation, following 
Bickell’s suggestion that the original leaves of the book had been mixed 
(see Jastrow, p. 125). Wildeboer and others, rejecting Dr. P. Haupt’s 
radical reconstruction, have still found an underlying unity. Siegfried, 
with K', K?, K3, K4 (Pessimist, Sadducee, Pharisee, Proverbialist), and 
other interpolations and editors carried analysis to an extreme. McNeille 
and Barton have not gone to any such lengths, but have felt themselves 
compelled to accept the position that the only way to solve the contra- 
dictions and harsh transitions is to accept the principle that in order 
that the book might gain an entrance to the sacred canon it had to submit 
to radical revision. Dr Jastrow takes his stand on this position and 
gives a genial sympathetic exposition of a writer whom, like Renan, 
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he finds “charming” and “‘amiable.”” From its own standpoint, which 
we cannot now discuss in detail, his book is a most successful and 
charming piece of work. 


W. G. JorDAN 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
Kincston, ONT. 


FOLKLORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The three stately volumes of Sir James Frazer on Folk-Lore in the 
Old Testament: raise expectations which they do not altogether fulfil. 
A work with such a title by the gifted author of The Golden Bough and 
of such generous proportions naturally leads the reader to suppose that 
he is at last in possession of all the available data upon the subject. 
An analysis of the contents of the book will indicate how far this is 
from being the case. There are some 1,620 pages of reading-matter 
and an index of 85 pages. These 1,620 pages are distributed into 
four parts: ‘‘The Early Ages of the World,” Vol. I, pp. 3-387; “The 
Patriarchal Age,” Vol. I, pp. 391-569, and Vol. II, pp. 1-434; “The 
Times of the Judges and Kings,” Vol. II, pp. 437-571, and Vol. III, 
pp. 1-90; ‘‘The Law,” Vol. III, pp. 93-480. 

It would seem as if under these four rubrics and in the abundant 
space allotted to them all the folklore in the Old Testament could be 
included. But what have we actually got? In Part I but five topics 
are discussed: “‘The Creation,” ‘‘The Fall,” “The Mark of Cain,” 
“The Flood,” and ‘‘The Tower of Babel.” But of the 385 pages 
assigned to this part, 258 are given to “The Flood” alone. In Part II 
ten topics are covered: ‘‘The Covenant of Abraham,” “The Heirship 
of Jacob or Ultimogeniture,” ‘Jacob and the Kidskins or the New 
Birth,” “Jacob at Bethel,” ‘Jacob at the Well,” ‘“Jacob’s Marriage,” 
“Jacob and the Mandrakes,” ‘The Covenant of the Cairn,” “Jacob 
at the Ford of the Jabbok,” and “Joseph’s Cup.” But of the 600 odd 
pages devoted to this part, nearly 400 are given to the two subjects of 
ultimogeniture, or the right of the youngest son (138 pages), and Jacob’s 
marriage (248 pages). In these two monographs, for that is what they 
are, the author has wandered far away from his immediate field. Nearly 
half of the first of these is taken up with a discussion of the meaning of 
the jus primae noctis, which has to do with an ecclesiastical custom in 
the Middle Ages. The excuse for this digression is the fact that the 
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“right” has been used (incorrectly) to explain the rise of ultimogeni- 
ture. What Sir James has to say upon this subject is both interesting 
and informing, but it has really nothing to do with the Old Testament. 
The same is true, in even a greater degree, of the second monograph. 
Advantage is taken of the fact that Jacob married cousins and sisters 
to give a highly technical though absolutely exhaustive discussion of 
cousin-marriage and the marriage with a wife’s sister (for which Sir 
James suggests the name “sororate marriage” as an analogous term to 
the levirate). The study will prove undoubtedly most valuable to all 
investigators of the institution of marriage, but the length of it does 
seem a bit out of proportion to the biblical fact which it is supposed to 
illustrate. 

In Part III there is a more varied series of topics: “Moses in the 
Ark of Bulrushes” (giving accounts of the exposure of celebrated men 
in their infancy, with a suggestion that such exposure may be a reminis- 
cence of a water ordeal to test legitimacy); ‘The Passage through the 
Red Sea,” “The Waters of Meribah,” and ‘‘Gideon’s Men” (three 
chapters of 13 pages); ‘‘Jotham’s Fable” (a delightful little chapter 
containing stories of rivalries between trees, with a full citation of 
Callimachus’ beautiful poem on the debate between the laurels and 
the olive, recently discovered among the Oxyrrhynchus papyri); “Sam- 
son and Delilah”; “The Bundle of Life” (I Sam. 25:29); “The Witch 
of Endor” (an excursus on necromancy); “The Sin of a Census” 
(instructive examples of the fear among primitive peoples of being 
counted or of having their possessions counted); “Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba” (stories collected from Josephus, later Jewish litera- 
ture, the Koran, the Celebes, etc.); ““The Judgment of Solomon” 
(with a parallel from Jain literature); ‘The Keepers of the Threshold”; 
“The Bird Sanctuary” (Ps. 84:3); “Elijah and the Ravens’”’; “Sacred 
Oaks and Terebinths” and ‘The High Places of Israel” (two chapters 
which give a convenient résumé of customs, especially in the Semitic 
world); “The Silent Widow” (on the supposition that the Hebrew 
word for “widow” and “dumb” may be etymologically related anal- 
ogies are adduced from savage peoples who enjoin silence on widows); 
“Jehovah and the Lions” (II Kings,:chap. 17) ; and “Jonah and the Whale.” 
Only a page and a half are given to Jonah, with one illustration from 
New Guinea. At this point there is the most painful /acuna in the book. 
Surely Sir James, who has pondered over so many quaint and curious 
volumes of forgotten lore, cannot be ignorant of Hans Schmidt’s Jona! 
To give so large an amount of space to rehearsing the Flood stories, 
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with which even the general reader is more or less familiar, and 
to ignore the equally interesting Jonah stories which Schmidt has 
collected and which are probably largely unknown is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. 

It is in Part IV, which deals with the Law, that we would expect 
the greatest amount of illustration in a work dealing with folklore, for 
much of the ritual law is imbedded in the most primitive customs and 
ideas. Sir James subsumes what he has to say on the Law under seven 
topics: “The Place of the Law in Jewish History” (a summary of the 
critical view of the Old Testament, but which with a very doubtful 
historical judgment upon the religious value of high places as con- 
trasted with a central sanctuary, Vol. III, p. 105, and a somewhat 
romantic view of the beauty of such worship, Vol. III, p. 106, to both 
of which opinions Hosea, chap. 4, may serve as an antidote); “The 
Command Not to Seethe a Kid in Its Mother’s Milk”; “Boring a 
Servant’s Ear’’; “Cuttings for the Dead”; ‘The Bitter Water”; “The 
Ox That Gored,” and “‘The Golden Bells.” 

It is clear from the foregoing analysis that we do not have in this work 
a methodical study of the folklore in the Old Testament. It is rather 
significant that, while the topical index leaves nathing to be desired, 
there is actually no index of Scripture passages. The book is for the 
most part a collection of essays on a comparatively few topics. Judged 
* by the natural cravings of the Old Testament student, the book must 
accordingly be pronounced somewhat disappointing. Yet even in the 
act of passing this criticism I feel that an apology is almost due for 
making it. The book is so charmingly written and contains such a 
vast amount of interesting folklore material that it seems almost 
ungenerous to test it by its title. And perhaps in one way the title is 
justified after all. Sir James has contrived to weave about certain 
biblical stories or ideas or expressions so firm a texture of primitive 
thought and practice that it is impossible for one who has read the 
book any longer to separate the Old Testament from the strange world 
out of which it grew. This result is due in large measure to the artistic 
element which is so strong in Sir James Frazer’s writings. The work 
as a whole is not simply a thesaurus for research students but a work 
of art. Judged from this point of view there is justification of the 
extended descriptions of biblical scenes and Palestinian scenery which 
abound in the book (see for example Vol. II, pp. 41, 79, 81, 410, 503, 
507, etc.), and which from a purely professional and technical point of 
view could all have been dispensed with. The only regret is that these 
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descriptions, beautifully painted as they are, are not the result of per- 
sonal observations, but are taken from the palettes of Robinson,Tristram, 
Sir George Adam Smith, and others (contrast the description of the 
scene at Panopeus in Phocis which the author saw himself, Vol. I, p. 6). 

To turn from the general character of the work to a criticism of 
details, I can choose only a few specimens out of the wealth of material 
provided to illustrate the qualities of the book. Sir James gives us a 
new interpretation of the fall of man. He is troubled by the character 
of Jahweh as presented in the second and third chapters of Genesis. 
Jahweh is seemingly reluctant to give immortality to man. He is 
jealous of man’s equalization with God, which this would imply. The 
story is therefore held to be a distorted form of a more original tale in 
which Jahweh appears in a better light. The entire blame for the loss 
of immortality is now laid, not on man’s disobedience or God’s jealousy, 
but on the deception by the serpent. Two motifs are supposed to 
underlie this original of the story, the motif of the change of skin and 
the motif of “the perverted message.” Among primitive peoples 
animals like the snake or the crab, which change their skin, are supposed 
to be endowed with immortality. Again, the loss of immortality has 
often been explained by the fact that some animal or other agent who 
was commissioned by the deity to announce the gift of immortality to 
man has perverted his message. Accordingly it is suggested that the 
two trees in Eden were originally a tree of life and a tree of death 
(the critical view that the two trees belong to two different sources is 
rejected). God commanded the serpent to tell man that he must eat 
of the tree of life and not eat of the tree of death. The serpent reversed 
this message (a most perverted message indeed!). The man ate of the 
tree of death and lost his immortality, while the sly serpent ate of the tree © 
of life and so was enabled to change his skin and live forever. The 
stories cited to illustrate the two motifs are interesting and suggestive, 
especially the idea of immortality as associated with the change of skin, 
which may help to account for the demonic quality attributed to the 
serpent and the ready acquiescence of the woman in the serpent’s 
promise, to which Sir James does not allude. But are these primitive 
motifs which are mot found in the Genesis story better able to account 
for it than the primitive motif of the jealousy of the gods which is 
found in it? The explanation of the mark of Cain as a mark to frighten 
away the victim’s ghost appears to have much to commend it in the 
parallels adduced, in which homicides blacken their faces, tattoo or 
disguise themselves in various ways for this purpose. The additional 
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advantage which Sir James finds in this explanation, that it relieves the 
absurdity of God putting a mark on Cain to protect him from human 
assailants when there was nobody living at that time to attack him, is 
doubtful. Has Sir James forgotten that Cain built a city, according to 
the same passage? To attempt in this way to avoid “the irreverence 
of imputing to the deity a grave lapse of memory little in keeping with 
divine omnipotence” is to adopt an apologetic point of view little in 
harmony with the spirit of these early stories. 

A much more convincing essay is the one upon the meaning of 
Gen. 15:17 (the covenant with Abraham). Have we here a retribu- 
tive or a sacramental theory of sacrifice? Striking analogies to both 
theories are adduced, and it is maintained in accordance with these that 
there were two parts in the rite, the dividing of the victim, which 
expresses the retributory idea (may the one who breaks the covenant 
be thus cut in two), and the passing between the parts of the victim, 
which is intended to symbolize the sacramental union of the covenanter 
with the sacrifice, just as in the more primitive forms practiced among 
the Baralong of South Africa the parties to a contract would crawl 
through the hole made in the stomach of the sacrificial ox (Vol. I,-p. 397). 
Incidentally, possible light is thrown upon the bisected skeletons of a 
boy and girl at Gezer by the custom of the Wachaga tribe in East 
Africa of solemnizing a covenant by cutting a boy and girl in two and 
burying the four halves at the boundaries of two districts (Vol. I, 
p. 423). Gen. 27:15, 16 gives occasion for the description of many 
customs connected with sacrificial skins and new births. Thus the 
Gallas cover a child’s neck and wrists with the sacrificial fat and skins 
at adoption (Vol. II, p. 7). On the basis of this and much similar evidence 
it is suggested that in the original story of Genesis, chapter 27, the kidskins 
were used in a ritual that was observed when a younger son was advanced 
to the position of the first-born. The author of the present form of 
the story is supposed to have completely misunderstood the ancient 
ritual. While there is possibly more to be said for Sir James’s inter- 
pretation of this passage than for his view of the original meaning of 
the Fall, still I doubt whether it will be generally adopted by scholars. 
At least the apologetic use of it in Volume II, page 2, will scarcely be 
accepted. 

Much instructive material is collected on the worship of sacred 
stones in the chapter on Jacob at Bethel, and it is interesting to observe 
how Sir James seems to feel the difference between the massebah at 
Bethel which Jacob anointed and the baetyls of the Greek writers 
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(Vol. II, pp. 76, 77). But he does not seem to be acquainted with 
Professor G. F. Moore’s exhaustive and conclusive discussion of this 
subject in the Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America, (Vol. VII, 
No. 2, pp. 198 ff.), which shows that the massebahs, and baetyls were 
not the same in spite of Gen. 28:19. 

There is an informing discussion of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel, 
a “jinnee” of the river, and many instances of propitiations of spirits in 
rivers and at fords are cited. But when, on the basis of Greek stories 
of the metamorphoses of water-spirits in their struggles with various 
heroes, the suggestion is made that the wind, fire, and earthquake in 
the original narrative of the Horeb vision may have been similar dis- 
guises assumed by a reluctant deity, fancy would seem to have pre- 
vailed over sober interpretation. The interpretation of the Samson 
stories as a solar myth is rejected, a “Humpty-Dumpty” theory, which 
has been set up only to be knocked down again. The strength in the 
long locks of Samson and the betrayal of Samson by Delilah both have 
interesting analogies in the folklore of other peoples. Two very 
instructive chapters.are those on “The Bundle of Life” (I Sam. 25: 29) 
and “The Sin of a Census.” The expression “bundle of life” is con- 
nected with the very materialistic conception of the soul entertained 
by many primitive peoples, according to which the soul can be extracted 
from an individual and even bound up with other souls, a theory devel- 
oped at length in the author’s Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (compare 
the churinga of the Australian Aruntas, Vol. II, pp. 508 ff.). The inter- 
pretation in this connection of Ezek. 13:17-21 as a reference to witches 
attempting to catch souls in cloths, and the explanation of the phrase 
WE? “Mia as “soul boxes” or amulets in which the well-to-do ladies of 
Jerusalem may have kept their souls, are certainly attractive. The 
collection of various superstitions concerning the threshold throws light 
on the functions of “the keepers of the threshold” at Jer. 35:4. Com- 
pare Marco Polo’s description of the keepers of the threshold at the 
palace of Kublai Khan and the Mongol saying, “Step not on the thresh- 
old; it is sin” (cf. Zeph. 1:9, Vol. III, pp. 2 and 4). A number of 
parallels are cited to the birds nesting at the altar, the idea being that 
the sanctuary protects the birds. But the textual difficulties at Ps. 84:3 
are ignored, and the divergent view which regards the presence of birds 
about a sanctuary as a defilement is unnoticed. Josephus tells us 
of the provision made to keep the birds from alighting upon and defiling 
the temple roof (Bell. v. 5. 6). A Japanese student once quoted the 
Japanese proverb to me: “Where there is a swallow, there is no 
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God.” No exact parallels are adduced to the command not to seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk, but many curious milk taboos among pastoral 
peoples are cited, especially the custom of not boiling milk and the 
custom of not eating flesh and milk together. The idea, based on 
sympathetic magic, seems to be that the milk would be in some way 
injured by these practices, and that this would involve injury to the 
herd. The prohibition at Exod. 23:19 may well have been such a milk 
taboo, whose infraction would injure the herd. The importance of such 
a law for a pastoral people would easily account for its presence in the 
earlier form of the Decalogue (Exod. 34:26). 

The custom of boring a slave’s ear furnished a text for a treatise on 
various forms of mutilation among savage peoples, which is continued 
in the chapter on “Cuttings for the Dead.” The climax of these grue- 
some details is found in the chapter on the “ Bitter Water” (Numbers s), 
to which the poison ordeal as practiced in Africa offers many striking 
analogies. To offset the horrors assembled in these three chapters the 
work closes with two chapters of a very different character. The one 
on “The Ox That Gored” cites many quaint and humorous instances, 
principally from Europe in the late Middle Ages, of animals formally 
tried and condemned at law. The last chapter on the golden bells of 
the high priest’s robe discusses the belief in the power of bells and 
gongs to drive away evil spirits. The paragraphs that treat of the 
superstitions connected with the ringing of church bells are among the 
most charming in the book. 

In the chapter on the Tower of Babel an Ashantee story is cited 
(Vol. I, p. 378) of how once upon a time men attempted to scale heaven 
by piling a lot of porridge pestles one on top of the other, till all were 
used up and the sky was not yet reached. Then a wise man stood up 
and suggested that they take the lowest pestle and put it on the top 
and keep on doing so “till we arrive at God”! As one reads the pathetic 
strivings of primitive man to find God, it seems as hopeless an under- 
taking as the Ashantee attempt. Yet in the course of time there were 
to arise men like Isaiah, St. Paul, St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Luther, who did find God, and though speaking in diverse tongues, con- 
fused and stammering, yet were able to tell us of their great discovery 
and point out to us the way of access to Him who bears with our follies 
as well as pardons our sins. 

KEMPER FULLERTON 

OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
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PREPARING THE WAY 


Streatfeild’s little book on The Influence of Judaism of the Greek 
Period on the Earliest Developments of Christianity’ is a very useful 
survey. It covers a field in which most important investigations are 
being conducted by many scholars and real discoveries made. 

The “Life and Thought” of the period are discussed in three chap- 
ters. The first is on “Politics and Propaganda,” two subjects connected 
more by alliteration than logic. The effect of the Jews’ political rela- 
tions upon their religion, the influence of the “Dispersion,” and the 
progress of proselytizing are the subjects treated. 

In chapter ii, on ‘Worship and Education,” the development of the 
Synagogue, of Sabbath laws, of the Canon and use of Scripture, and of 
the Pharisees is discussed. Chapter iii deals with “ Apocalyptic Thought 
and Literature,” treating the works themselves and certain prominent 
features of apocalyptic belief such as “Heaven and Hell,” “Judgment 
and Resurrection,” “Angels,” ‘‘Demons,” and the “Son of Man.” 

Part II, entitled “Language,” contains three detached studies, the 
first of which is a discussion, well worth reading, of the “Lingua Franca” 
of the age, the Koine. Chapter v, on “The Question of Canonicity,” 
discusses the formation of the Old Testament Canon and the character 
of the apocryphal writings. Chapter vi offers a most useful series of 
parallels exhibiting the use of Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in the 
New Testament. 

The brief discussions under these various topics, showing how the 
New Testament writers take up and carry on the ideas which the 
Apocrypha had evolved, are especially helpful. Mr. Streatfeild, partly 
by the very brevity of his survey, has succeeded in conveying the right 
impression with regard to the continuity of development from Judaism 
into Christianity. The appendixes are a very useful collection of 
materials for detailed study. In general the book, though fragmentary, 
is a valuable summary of progress. 

No writer could cover such a large field without expressing opinions 
from which others would dissent. Was there really a Pharisaic type of 
apocalyptic (p. 46), or was Pharisaism decidedly non-apocalyptic in 
temper and sympathies? In-discussing the title “Son of Man” Mr. 
Streatfeild shows no evidence of having heard the suggestion that the 
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one who appears on the clouds of heaven with the Ancient of Days 
in Daniel was an angel (p. 73). Had Judaism ever reached the masses 
in the Roman Empire so that they really had lost faith in paganism 
(p. 86)? Was not one of the difficulties the early Christian preachers 
faced just this, that many words and phrases which they understood 
in one way owing to their Jewish training and use of the Septuagint 
were understood differently by their gentile hearers (p. 52)? 

These questions serve to call attention to the numerous unsettled 
problems which make this one of the most fascinating fields of New 
Testament research. 

C. C. McCown 


Pactric ScHOOL OF RELIGION 


THE STYLE AND LITERARY METHOD OF LUKE 


In this study' of the diction of the Third Gospel and of Acts, pre- 
pared as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University, Professor Cadbury treats the following topics: “The Size 
of Luke’s Vocabulary,” “Literary Standard of the Vocabulary,” and 
“The Alleged Medical Language of Luke,” adding an excursus, “‘ Medical 
Terms in Lucian.” Luke’s vocabulary contains 2,697 words; Paul’s, 
2,170 (p. 3) or 2,180 (p. 2). 

In discussing the second topic Dr. Cadbury classifies Luke’s vocabu- 
lary from a to e and finds, of the 475 words of the Gospel and Acts 
considered to be significant, 29 per cent to be common Attic words, 
6 per cent to be words used chiefly by one writer before Aristotle, 
18 per cent to be words chiefly found in poetry, 42 per cent to be words 
found in post-classical prose; including Aristotle, and 5 per cent to be 
words first appearing in Luke. 

Under the third topic he takes up the theory advanced by Hobart 
in 1882 and subsequently widely adopted, that technical medical terms 
and professional interest appear so abundantly in Luke’s writings as to 
prove that their author was a Greek physician: Postulating that 
“examples of medical language in an author in order to have their 
fullest weight should be words that are used elsewhere only or mainly 
in medical writers,” Dr. Cadbury shows that, of the 400 terms cited by 
Hobart, 80 per cent are found in LXX and go per cent in Josephus. 
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As a test case he examines in an excursus a section of Lucian and 
finds medical terms as frequent there as in Luke. Moreover, he finds 
Matthew and Mark use a considerable number of medical terms that 
do not appear in Luke, and in some instances evince more interest in 
professional detail than does Luke. He concludes, therefore, that “the 
style of Luke bears no more evidence of medical interest than does the 
language of other writers who were not physicians.” 

Though, as Professor Cadbury agrees, it is hardly possible to prove 
that Luke cannot have been a physician, he has clearly shown that the 
arguments of Hobart and his followers do not prove that he was one. 
In so doing he has refuted a theory on which Hobart spent a lifetime 
and which has been widely accepted for nearly forty years. 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


Younc MENn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH: 


The author of this scholarly monograph, who is the head of the 
department of New Testament literature and interpretation in the 
University of Chicago, says that he has not undertaken to write “a 
history of the psychology and anthropology of the Semites and the 
Greeks”’ (p. 5). His purpose is the more modest one of laying “a 
lexicographical foundation for the interpretation of rvedpa, yuxh, and 
odpt, more especially of rvedua and cdpé in their relation to one another, 
in the New Testament” (p. 5). In order to do this, he has made a 
thorough and careful study of the words for spirit, soul, and flesh in the 
Old Testament and in Greek writings down to the year 180 of the 
Christian Era. He begins with Homer and ends with the Hermetic 
literature. The method employed reminds one of Diels’s Elementum. 

- The material collected by Dr. Burton is abundant, but he does not 
claim that it is exhaustive except in the case of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin passages are 
given in the original and in translation. The rendering of them is 
sometimes somewhat free, and in some instances the reviewer would 
prefer a different translation. For example, he would render the latter 
part of the well-known Potidaean inscription (p. 30), “having put their 
souls in the balance, received fame in exchange and glorified their 
country,” rather than “sacrificing their souls [lives ?], exchanged them 
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for virtue and glorified their country.” In John 4:24 (p. 182), rvedya 
6 66s, being a description of the nature of God, should be translated 
“God is spirit,” not ‘God is a spirit.” Again, in the rendering of 
Gen. 12:13 (p. 66), FAI, “for thy sake,” is omitted. Moreover, 
since Jesus spoke Aramaic rather than Greek, the present writer thinks 
that dvaravow rais Yuxais iuGv in Matt. 11:29 means “rest for your- 
selves,” not “rest for your souls” (p. 183). So, too, in Syriac “soul” 
is regularly used for “self,” as in Mark 3:26, where Satan is spoken of 
as rising up “against his soul” (naa \S=é¢’ éavrév). The Old Syriac 
and the Peshitta agree at this point. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of this brief review to 
summarize Professor Burton’s conclusions concerning the meaning of 
spirit, soul, and flesh in Hebrew and Greek literature. We must con- 
fine ourselves to his findings in regard to the use of these terms in the 
New Testament. 

The use of rvedpa, yuxh, and capt in the New Testament is more 
closely related to the usage of Jewish-Greek and Old Testament writers 
than it is to that of Greek authors in general. Nevertheless, the New 
Testament use of these words is distinctive—especially as regards 
xvedpa and cap, and the distinctive characteristics are most prominent 
in Paul. The exaltation of wvejua over yxy, the use of wvedua as 
a generic term for incorporeal beings, the clear distinction between the 
charismatic and the ethical work of the Spirit, the extension of 
the meaning of cdpé, and the antithesis of rve}ua and c4p{—these are the 
salient points in the apostle’s use of the terms. Zaépé in Paul has an 
ethical as well as a physical sense. The flesh is a force that makes for 
evil and needs to be counteracted by the power of the divine Spirit, 
but it is not evil per se. A corporeal being is not ipso facto a sinful 
being. The other writers of the New Testament differ from Paul and 
among themselves in certain respects, but the reviewer must not attempt 
to summarize Dr. Burton’s discussion of their views. 

The author of this monograph has made an important contribution 
to New Testament scholarship. His spirit is scientific and impartial. 
Lexicographical studies of this sort form the necessary foundation for 
any real knowledge of biblical ideas, and it is not too much to say that 
anyone who undertakes to write on biblical psychology or anthropology 
in the future will find this book indispensable for the subjects which it 
treats. An index in four parts makes it possible to find readily any 
passage quoted or discussed in the work. 


Witiiam H. P. Hatcu 
EPIscoPpAL THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH: 


The first volume of this valuable work was reviewed by the present 
writer in the American Journal of Theology, XX1, 297 ff. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat what was there said concerning the purpose, scope, and gen- 
eral character of the dictionary. It is sufficient to remark that the second 
volume, which completes the work, is in all respects a worthy sequel 
and companion to the first. Scholars will miss references to certain 
books of recent date; but these apparent omissions are doubtless due 
to the fact that most of the articles were written before the outbreak 
of the world-war. There are three indexes similar to those at the 
end of the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. In the matter of proof- 
reading and typography the Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, like the 
other works edited by Dr. Hastings, leaves little to be desired. How- 
ever, the reviewer has noted several errors in the printing of Greek and 
Hebrew words.? 

One of the most vital questions connected with the history of early 
Christianity is that concerning the influence of the mystery cults on 
the new religion when it emerged from Palestine and came into contact 
with the Graeco-Roman world. A few scholars go so far as to call 
Christianity a mystery religion, while others stoutly maintain that it 
was only superficially affected by the oriental cults, at least in the 
early stages of its development. On this question Dr. W. M. Groton 
writes as follows (p. 62ab): : 

On the whole, the mystery-religions exercised but a slight influence on 
the oldest Christianity... .. St. Paul would naturally use the ordinary 
religious speech of his day, but the ideas expressed in it by him were not the 
ideas of the mystery-religions. They bore another character and breathed a 
different spirit. In its early ceremonies and customs Christianity gave no 
indication that it was a mystery-religion..... Christianity can hardly 
be called a mystery-religion even of a higher order, and they who thus designate 
it have deceived themselves concerning the actual potency of the mystery- 


religions over it, or have forgotten the steady dominance and persistence of an 
inherited nature. 


Paul conceives of Christ as a pre-existent divine being who came into 
the world to effect man’s redemption, and with whom believers are 


! Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Edited by James Hastings. New York: 
Scribner, 1918. Vol. II. xii+724 pages. $6.00. ¢ 
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united in mystical fellowship. Can this conception of Christ and 
the Christ-worship that prevailed in the Pauline churches be explained 
apart from Hellenistic mysticism? Moreover, are there no traces of 
sacramentalism in the apostle’s view of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ? 
The present writer believes that Pauline Christianity should not be 
classed with the mystery religions because its basic principle is faith; 
but it also seems to him impossible to deny that Paul’s thinking was 
influenced in certain important respects by the Hellenistic environment 
in which he lived and worked. 

Another question confronting the student of early Christianity is 
that of the relation between Jesus and Paul. This is a matter of prime 
importance, and it has been discussed from various points of view in 
recent years. Dr. James Stalker gives his opinion in the following 
words (p. 1574): 

It cannot be denied that there was a vast difference between Jesus’ mode 
of both conceiving and stating the truth and St. Paul’s; but the latter’s modes 
of expression can generally be translated back, without difficulty, into those of 
Jesus, and the two views of the world do not exhibit serious discrepancies, 


when it is taken into account that the one speaker is conscious of being the 
Saviour and the other of having been saved. 


But can the fundamental differences in the Weltanschauungen of Paul 
and Jesus be satisfactorily accounted for in this way, and are not many 
of the categories which the apostle uses entirely foreign to the thinking 
of his Master? There was a deep chasm between Judaism and the 
gentile world; and Paul, being a man of great originality and profound 
insight, interpreted Jesus to the Gentiles in terms which they could 
readily understand. “I am become all things to all men, that I may by 
all means save some.”’ Indeed, it was to this very fact that his success 
as a missionary among the non-Jewish population of the Roman Empire 
was chiefly due. 

There are two admirable articles on Peter and the Petrine Epistles 
by Dr. S. J. Case. The crux in connection with First Peter is the 
question of authorship and date. The testimonies to the Petrine 
authorship of the epistle in early Christian literature are mentioned, 
the critical objections to it are stated, and the various ways in which 
defenders of the traditional position have attempted to meet them are 
set forth. The hypothesis that Silvanus was associated with Peter 
in the composition of the epistle is also given. The writer of the article, 
however, does not commit himself on the question of authorship. As 
regards the date, there are at least three possibilities, and each is 
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discussed in turn. From the standpoint of the persecutions, Dr. Case 
inclines to the view that First Peter was written in the reign of Trajan 
and during the early days of Pliny’s régime as governor of Bithynia. 
Then it must be regarded as a pseudonymous or anonymous work. 
But he allows that this result is not certain, because the date cannot be 
determined apart from the vexed question of authorship. The two are 
bound up together, and the verdict is non liquet. Probably this is the 
wisest as well as the safest conclusion that can be reached in this per- 
plexing matter. Second Peter is held—rightly in the opinion of the 
reviewer—to be a pseudepigraphon belonging to “that body of literature 
which grew up around the name of Peter (Gospel, Preaching, Apocalypse) 
about the middle of the second century” (p. 2085). Asia Minor is 
favored as the place of composition. 

The authors of the articles represent various points of view, and 
they sometimes express different opinions on the same question. For 
example, Dr. Stalker holds that the Pastoral Epistles were written by 
Paul near the end of a long life (pp. 143 f.); whereas Dr. R. A. Falconer, 
on account of certain notable similarities between these epistles and 
the Lucan writings, thinks that Luke “had a large share” in the com- 
position of the Pastorals (p. 593). Such differences of opinion are 
inevitable, and they will serve to stimulate study and thought on the 
part of discriminating readers. 

Dr. Hastings and the learned men who have collaborated with him 
are to be congratulated on the completion of a large and exacting task. 
They have produced a useful and scholarly work of reference. More- 
over, the editor’s object has been attained; for the Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels and the Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, each in two 
volumes, form together ‘‘a complete and independent Dictionary of 
the New Testament.” 


Wiitram H. P. Hatcu 
EPIscopPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


THEOLOGY AMONG THE SCIENCES 


Nothing is more needed today than the endeavor described by 
the title of Professor Macintosh’s latest book. Our age is becoming 
more and more accustomed to what is known as the “empirical” method 
of discovering what ought to be believed on any subject. There is 


* Theology as an Empirical Science. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. xvi+270 pages. $2.00. 
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widespread uncertainty and hesitation concerning religious beliefs 
because these have not been presented in a way to be convincing to those 
who are touched by the scientific spirit. If theological beliefs can be set 
forth by a method of inquiry similar to that employed in constructing 
the doctrines of the sciences, much perplexity and paralysis of effort 
will be prevented on the part of the present generation of thoughtful 
students. 

It is true that for some time theologians have appealed to “ex- 
perience”’ as the source for theology, hoping thus to avoid the appearance 
of begging the entire question, as would be the case in a simple repro- 
duction of “authoritative” doctrines. But “experience” is a vague 
word; and Professor Macintosh rightly feels that a theology which 
simply transcribes the content of selected experiences is too subjective 
to rank as a genuine science. Science is concerned, not to describe 
experience, but to set forth an accurate knowledge of the objective 
reality which we experience. When a theology contents itself with the 
exposition of “values” or “experiences,” it “assumes not only that 
something which ought to be believed for some particular purpose, 
therefore ought to be; it goes on to assume that this which ought to be, 
therefore is. Herein lies its dogmatism” (p. 24). 

In other words, Professor Macintosh proposes that theology shall 
be just as realistic as are the sciences which interpret the physical world. 
Not the ideas of religion, but the real object of religious faith should be 
described, and the laws which govern its activity should be ascertained. 
Just as the physicist may define the character of, say, electricity, so 
that we may know how to adjust ourselves to this reality in order to 
secure the benefits of electricity in our life, so the theologian is to define 
the character of God, in order that we may know how to make the 
proper religious adjustments of our life to this reality, and thus attain 
“salvation.”’ Such an undertaking, if successful, will enable God and 
the plan of salvation to be presented as objective realities to which life 
must be adjusted. 

This is precisely what orthodox theology does. But it bases its 
realistic conception of God on certain objective physical facts, viz., 
miracles, the incarnation, and the supernaturally produced Scriptures. 
These realistic historical foundations afford evidence of the actual 
existence and activity of God. Professor Macintosh recognizes that 
wherever we are dealing with historical matters, the empirical sciences 
must be permitted to pass judgment. And the verdict of these sciences 
is decidedly damaging to the realistic assumptions of orthodoxy. We 
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cannot be sufficiently sure of the reality of physical miracles to base any 
argument on them. Critical study of the Scriptures has shown them 
to be “religious experience” rather than dictated divine doctrines. A 
scientific theology, it seems, undermines orthodox realism. 

How then are we to avoid falling into the subjectivism of an appeal 
to “experience”? The solution appears in the following words: 


But there is one presupposition which is peculiar to empirical theology, 
just as there is always one presupposition in every empirical science which is 
the special presupposition of that science. The empirical sciences assume the 
existence, and the possibility of empirical knowledge, of the objects they under- 
take to investigate. Thus chemistry assumes the existence of matter; psy- 
chology, the existence of states of consciousness; psychology of religion, the 
existence of religious experience, and so on. In each case there is assumed, 
commonly on the basis of pre-scientific experience, the accessibility of the 
object to further knowledge through further experience. And what is true 
of the other sciences is true of empirical theology Ordinarily the 
empirical theologian, it may be expected, will posit the existence of God— 
defined, to be sure, in preliminary fashion—because he is already practically 
sure, on the basis of religious experience, that God really exists. If it be 
objected that this is dogmatic, the reply is that it is dogmatic only as every 
empirical science is dogmatic; it is not dogmatic in any unscientific sense 
[pp. 28 and 29}. 


Granting the parallelism suggested in the above, the crucial question 
arises as to whether theology has any such critical technique for investi- 
gating the “object” of its presuppositions as have the empirical sciences. 
What becomes of ‘‘matter” in the theories of chemistry? Does it not 
actually disappear from the chemist’s vocabulary? Is it not analyzed 
into factors in such a way as to supersede the entity “matter”? So, too, 
the “states of consciousness” of psychology and the “religious ex- 
perience” of the psychology of religion are left behind in the course of 
the scientific examination. They are too crude, too undifferentiated, 
to serve as actual “objects.” 

But Professor Macintosh, having postulated the real existence of 
God in this practical fashion, proceeds in his theology to retain the 
original object as the sufficient material for scientific procedure. Now 
the only technique which he possesses for the further examination of 
the content of this object is found in that very religious experience 
which, by hypothesis, would leave us with a subjective exposition. 
As a matter of fact, his content of doctrine consists in a careful and 
frank exposition of the modifications of the ideas of God, Christ, salvation, 
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and the like which are finding expression in modern religious experience. 
But the ideas themselves are simply those delivered by traditional 
theology. To find an “empirical” theology discussing the “aseity” of 
God (see p. 181) leads one to wonder where the limits of empiricism lie. 

Professor Macintosh’s theology is empirical, in the sense that he is 
eager to test all beliefs by a rational examination of the actual experience 
of men. But the beliefs which he accepts for this testing are the stand- 
ard doctrines which were worked out in the Christianity of past centuries, 
and were formulated with the aid of a type of metaphysics which modern 
empirical science repudiates. It is certainly a wholesome thing to 
subject these beliefs to the kind of criticism which Professor Macintosh 
so suggestively employs. But when the original postulate of the reli- 
gious object turns out to be the assumption of the actual reality of 
God as defined by ancient and medieval metaphysics, it can hardly be 
made out that such a discussion is an “empirical science”; for one of 
the essential characteristics of the empirical spirit is the abandonment 
of that particular type of metaphysical realism. Moreover, since the 
only means of criticizing these inherited ideas is to be found in our 
growing religious experience, Professor Macintosh’s exposition will 
seem to the critical reader to be after all just a discussion of religious 
ideas in order to make them as rational as possible. 

The content of this theology is purely experiential. Such terms 
as “revelation,” “miracle,” “salvation,” and the like are retained, 
frequently in quotation marks, so as to give the familiar realistic atmos- 
phere. But the content of religion is always discovered to be a reason- 
able, optimistic mysticism, whereby the religious man becomes conscious 
of a spiritual power active within him, enabling him to consecrate his 
life to the highest ideals, and to be “spiritually prepared for whatever 
the future may bring.” This content of faith is a wholesome and 
frank portrayal of a characteristic type of modern Christianity, and it is 
set forth with reverence and with suggestiveness. But it is questionable 
whether the professed attempt to rescue theology from “subjectivism”’ 
may not lead to a sense of disappointment which will divert the attention 
of readers from the positive values of the book. The conservative, 
seeing the realistic historical miracles vanish, will think that the foun- 
dations are destroyed. The critical mind, seeing the retention of a 
God-idea constructed by outgrown metaphysics, will be only mildly inter- 
ested in the theological dialectic. After all, is it not religiously as well 
as scientifically more satisfactory to set forth the meaning of religious 
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beliefs in the total organization of our experience than to try to rein- 
state realism? If the resulting theology should be classed with philoso- 
phy rather than with science, would not the true affinity of religious 
beliefs be indicated ? 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF ETHICS 


An interesting and valuable presentation of human conduct from the 
pen of a well-known writer has as its core the Morse Lectures delivered 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, early in 1919.’ Not 
a little material, however, is interwoven from the author’s earlier pub- 
lications, together with some that has never before appeared in print. 
The standpoint is that of modern psychology, especially as held by the 
author himself, and the aim seems to be to reinterpret many traditional 
theological terms with the view to determine how much of the old may 
be retained and what one’s attitude should be toward the changed and 
changing environment. 

There are three main divisions of the book, viz., “‘The Correlation 
of Mind and Conduct,” ‘Some Implications of the Correlation,” and 
‘Guides to Conduct.”’ In the first part the author shows his opposition 
to the so-called ‘‘behaviorists’’ who ignore consciousness as such, and 
also indicates his appreciation of the psycho-analyses of the Freudians, 
although he himself is inclined to lay more stress upon the full, 
wideawake consciousness than upon any isolated, more or less “sub- 
attentive,” complexes. In these discussions, too, he lays the basis for 
his detailed analyses of conduct in the later parts of the book. It is 
also here that he elaborates his conception of the ‘“‘self”’ with the rather 
startling result that it is changing rather than fixed in its nature, as the 
soul has so frequently been regarded in the past. 

In dealing with the “implications,” our author discusses first 
“creativeness and ideals,”’ both of which give evidence of “freedom,” 
and since he extends the concept of the natural beyond its old boun- 
daries and assumes that Nature is not so rigid as often conceived in the 
past, he feels justified in asserting a kind of freedom in the world. This 
leads to a consideration of “responsibility,” which he carefully dis- 
criminates from “accountability”? and identifies with “authorship.” 
One might be insane or forgiven, and yet through authorship responsible. 


* Mind and Conduct. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. New York: Scribner, 1919. 
x+236 pages. $1.75. 
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‘“We never err or sin,” he maintains, “but we recognize in reflection that 
we have erred and have sinned, or that we are about to err, or about to 
sin.” It is upon the basis of careful distinctions in time and nice dis- 
criminations as to the self that he reaches this conclusion. 

The third part of the book he begins with a careful discussion of the 
nature of pleasure and pain in accordance with his published views on 
these topics, and then gives an exposition and critique of “hedonism,” 
both ancient and modern, and discounts it as inadequate. In connec- 
tion with “‘ Happiness,” his next topic, he treats “impulse”’ and “ desire,”’ 
the former being due to the “inhibition of instinctive tendencies,’ and 
the latter to the inhibition of an idea. In either case, however, when 
ultimately realized, pleasure is an accompaniment. In this section, too, 
he defines “‘moral conduct as an adventure in relation to the future,” 
and consequently it is correlated with reason, which deals not with the 
past, as the instincts do, but with the future. This leads to a felicitous 
discussion of “Intuition and Reason,” in which the former is shown to 
have a real meaning as a short cut to a conclusion in a habitual or 
racial environment, while the latter deals with new situations. An 
evaluation of reason and intuition in the light of current discussions, 
with the emphasis on reason, closes the main part of the book. 

There are, however, two further valuable discussions as appendixes, 
one dealing with the vexed problem of the relation between the mind 
and body, with the emphasis on neither interactionism nor paral- 
lelism but on “correspondence,” and the other with the reality of the 
external world, which he assumes as true, but insists that it is only an 
assumption, although verified as much as any scientific hypothesis 
can be. 

On the whole, the book is without doubt a valuable contribution to 
current discussions of ethics, and at the same time affords a tentative 
psychological basis for a real advance in theological reconstruction. It 
is a closely reasoned work from premises elicited by careful psychological 
analyses, and the conclusions in the latter part seem inevitable upon 
the basis of the earlier detailed studies. None the less, morality seems 
to be limited to too narrow a field, since only that is moral which deals 
with the future and is guided by reason, while slight changes in psycho- 
logical statements, which in the main are satisfactory, might lead to not 
a few changes in the various conclusions. There is an air of finality, of 
absoluteness, which hardly accords with the notoriously unsettled state 
of modern psychology. It is commendation, however, rather than 
adverse criticism which the reviewer feels toward the entire work. 
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A little book from the pen of the emeritus professor of philosophy 
and ethics at Harvard University presents the major portions of a series 
of lectures delivered on the Ely Foundation at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, in the spring of 1918" As the author indi- 
cates, the doctrine of the book is not new, but “has ever guided the best 
endeavors of mankind.” It was elaborated and presented on this 
occasion to meet the current partisan treatment of “altruism and egoism, 
socialism and individualism,” which are so frequently today “senti- 
mentally arrayed against one another as independent and antagonistic 
agencies.” “Socialism,” he maintains, “which does not promote individ- 
uality, and individuality which does not tend toward an ever-completer 
social consciousness, are alike delusive. Each must find its justification 
in the service it is able to render to its pretended foe.” 

At the outset the author deals interestingly with “ Manners,” in 
which there is a large element of egoism, and then turns to “Gifts,” 
which, superficially regarded, are decidedly altruistic, but upon deeper 
analysis are shown to endanger the recipient, unless the larger social 
whole is kept in view by both the giver and the receiver. Incidentally, 
too, in this connection, there is a little negative material which infer- 
entially has a bearing upon the current discussion of the “League of 
Nations.” ‘All men are not alike,” our author says. “Relation to me 
does constitute a special moral claim. Shall I treat my mother as I 
would any other old lady? ....I say no The family tie 
means something. The tie of country means something.” 

The third main topic dealt with, and constituting, in fact, about one- 
half of the book, is ‘‘Mutuality.” This is a kind of reciprocity between 
egoism and altruism, and as such is regarded as a higher, “purer altru- 
ism,” which our author illustrates by the limited mutuality of a partner- 
ship and more completely by love, which he discusses in connection with 
six simple questions. These questions and their discussion contrast 
“love and liking,” “love and friendship,” suggest that the lover’s atti- 
tude, while altruistic, “includes and magnifies egoistic regard,” that he 
“is rich in what he receives, but poor” in comparison with the object 
of hjs love, and that love is not permanent but requires constant culti- 
vation and is averse to the sense of duty. 

This intense personal relation, however, our author thinks of as 
limited to a narrow circle, generally only two. To meet the needs 


3 Altruism; Its Nature and Varieties. By George Herbert Palmer. New York: 
Scribner, 1919. x+138 pages. $1.25. 
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of world-society, he develops “justice” as an “impersonal extension of 
love,” since “justice seeks to benefit all, but all alike 

altruism of love is here, he insists, “but without love’s arbitrary selec- 
tion and limited interest.” This progression from the narrow boundaries 
to the larger whole is very persuasively presented. 

The book as a whole constitutes a fresh, rather novel, treatment of 
these several themes, and is decidedly convincing in its main position, 
especially for one who, like the reviewer, holds views that are similar, 
although developed differently. 


Grecory D. WALcoTT 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


St. Paut, Min. 


BRIEF MENTION 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Waitinc, CHARLES C. The Revelation of John. Boston: Gorham Press, 1918. 

259 pages. $1.50. 

The Book of Revelation is here presented to readers from a strictly historical 
point of view. The volume includes a brief introduction, a commentary, and a 
translation of the Greek text. The Introduction deals more particularly with the 
circumstances under which the book was written, while the commentary expounds its 
meaning from the standpoint of the original author and his readers. The exposition 
of the text follows a somewhat elaborate scheme of topical analysis borrowed in the 
main from Swete’s well-known commentary, from which our author seems to have 
gathered most of the notes which have gone into the making of his own book. 

S. J. C. 


PRESTIGE, LEONARD. The Virgin Birth of Our Lord. London: Scott, 1918. 
viii+ 136 pages. $1.15. 

This defense of belief in the virgin birth is a volume in the series of “Handbooks 
of Catholic Faith and Practice.” It is a characteristic product of very conservative 
Anglican scholarship. The interest of the book lies especially in the fact that its 
author attempts to find a rational basis for his faith. He does not question the 
authority of the church to proclaim the validity of the doctrine, yet he would supple- 
ment this authority by a discussion of historical evidence and philosophical proba- 
bilities. His method of maintaining that the virgin birth was not contrary to natural 
law is to affirm that it was a new creative act on the part of God. S.C 


RoBInson, BENJAMIN W. The Life of Paul. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1918. xiiit+250 pages. $1.25. 

The author’s purpose, as stated in the Preface, to write a “handbook to serve 
as a guide in so reading the ancient in the light of the modern that the student will 
be able to derive a clear and accurate conception of the apostle and his achievements” 
seems to have been admirably accomplished. The apostle is made to live naturally 
in the environments of his time, which the author makes so realistic as to dispel 
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the antiquated feeling usually experienced by young students of the Bible. His 
style is simple and concise and gives his story, for story he has made it, a strong 
sense of verisimilitude. His way of making rapid progress in the midst of multitudi- 
nous details is admirably shown in his account of the voyage to Rome, where he puts 
into less than two pages what might well occupy a volume. 

The chronological arrangement of the material is admirable. Particularly happy 
is the way in which the letter synopses are interwoven with the narrative so as not to 
interfere with the natural current of the life-story, to which, without interrupting 
its flow, the author has succeeded in giving a topical arrangement that will be a valu- 
able aid to the student in getting the outline into his mind. 

No small part of the value of the book as a handbook for students may be found 
in the appendixes—a chronological table, a bibliography, library references for topics 
not fully treated in each chapter, and a suggestive outline for the construction by the 
student of a book of his own on the life of Paul, which is after all the best method of 
acquiring a working knowledge of the whole subject. 

In such a brief work one can easily find instances of inadequate treatment, and 
this is particularly noticeable in the first chapter in the case of the mystery religions 
and Messianism. On the other hand the advisability in a book intended for under- 
graduates of raising certain critical questions (e. g., pp. 71, 115, 204) seems to be ques- 
tionable. Would it not be better to take for granted the solutions which the author 
has so admirably worked out and which are now accepted by most investigators 
rather than to raise in the mind of the student not prepared to make an adequate 
investigation himself a doubt as to the reliability of the source material? 

On the whole the book is very readable, simple, direct, and convincing and far 
better adapted to the use of lower classmen than any other of the numerous texts on 
the life of Paul. 

F. 0. N. 


Torrey, CHARLES CuTLER. The Composition and Date of Acts. (Harvard 

Theological Studies, I.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916. 

72 pages. 

Professor Torrey finds so many Aramaisms and such evidence of mistranslation 
from the Aramaic in Acts 1:1-15:35 that he concludes that this portion which he 
calls I Acts was composed in Aramaic in A.D. 49-50. Luke, who wrote his Gospel 
about A.D. 60, soon after found the Aramaic I Acts at Caesarea or Rome, translated 
it into Greek and continued its narrative up to date, putting forth the book complete 
in Greek, probably in a.p. 64. The chief difficulties with this ingenious theory are 
that there is little evidence of a bent toward Aramaic historical composition, or toward 
written expression at all, on the part of the first-century Aramaic-speaking Jews, 
still less on the part of Aramaic-speaking Christians of A.D. 50, who were too much 
absorbed in the expectation of the messianic return of Jesus to write history. Nor 
does I Acts tell a complete story or one that would be congenial to an Aramaic read- 
ing public, supposing that there was one. Furthermore I Acts, while very Semitic 
in certain parts, is far from homogeneously so; in some parts it is thoroughly Greek. 
Moreover, the few alleged mistranslations are unconvincing, while the unmistakable 


signs of a later date than 64 pervade both parts of the book. E.J.G 
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DOCTRINAL. 


SNEATH, E. HersHey (editor). Religion and the War: A Series of Essays on 
the War and Reconstruction. By Members of the Faculty of the School 

of Religion, Yale University. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. 

178 pages. $1.00. 

It was a fine service for the members of the Yale School of Religion to hearten 
men during the war by these thoughtful essays. Now that the war has been left 
behind, it is easy for the reader to see how highly specialized our interests were during 
the great conflict; but it is a source of satisfaction to see how courageously Christian 
faith asserted itself in the midst of the great world-disaster. We may especially 
note Professor Macintosh’s suggestive discussion of Providence, in which he makes 
a distinct place for human factors in the divine guidance of history, and Professor 
Porter’s careful and judicious survey of the main forms of biblical hope, with especial 
attention to eschatological prophecy. There afe ten essays, all virile and optimistic, 
with a frank facing of the facts. G.B.S. 


LE Roy, Epwarp. What Is a Dogma? Translated by Lydia G. Robinson. 

Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1918. 89 pages. $0.50. 

The thesis in this little essay is that dogmas are to be judged, not as exact scien- 
tific or metaphysical statements, but as practical guides to action. The affirmation 
of the personality of God, e.g., leads to insuperable difficulties if taken as a descriptive 
statement. But in practice the affirmation simply means that one behaves toward 
the mystery called ‘‘God” as one behaves toward a person. From this point of view 
absolute assent to dogma is ethically defensible. Le Roy attempts to make place 
for freedom of thought by defending the rights of philosophical criticism and inter- 
pretation so as to make the accepted dogma seem rational. 

The critical reader will ask, first, whether a church which maintains dogmas 
will rest satisfied with this pragmatic symbolism; but, secondly, whether a free experi- 
mentation with religious concepts will not more directly serve practical needs than 
an authoritative acceptance of immutable dogmas. To say, ‘Submission to dogmas 
then, from one point of view, is for the believer what submission to facts is for the 
scholar’ (p. 74) overlooks the important item that facts may be critically scrutinized 
and challenged. G. B.S. 


SeLtarS, Roy Woop. The Next Step in Religion. New York: Macmillan, 

1918. 228 pages. $1.50. 

To describe what the next step will be in any historical process requires a great 
deal of wisdom and prophetic insight. The present book is an interesting discus- 
sion from the point of view of a pronounced radical. His scientific point of view 
has led him to feel that the whole realm of the supernatural is about to be abandoned. 
Religion, therefore, must learn to do without God, immortality, and a transcen- 
dental salvation. The field which remains is “loyalty to the values of life.” The 
book is written in clear, vigorous English and contains what is on the whole an ac- 
curate reproduction of the findings of a critical, historical study of religion. Whether, 
however, human nature is such that it can in the near future dispense with the ideas 
of religion which are woven into our liturgies and literature and worship is a question 
which the author does not discuss. The book is, however, an unusually attractive 
presentation of a purely humanistic idea of religion. G.B.S. 
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